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THE POLITICAL PATHFINDER 


Il n’appartient qu’a la liberté deconnaitre la verité et dela 
dire. Quiconque est géné, ou par ce qu’il doit a ses 
maitres ou par ce qu’il doit a son corps, est forcé au 
Silence ; s’il est fasciné par esprit de parti, il ne de- 
vient que l’organe des erreurs.—Histoire du Parlement— 
«Ivant Propos. 


A TEXT FROM PLATO. 
The profound and brilliant poet-philoso- 
pher of Greece, who dwelt in 
** the olive grove of Academe,” 
was accustomed to say that he daily thank- 


ed the Gods for three things; he thanked 
them 
That he was born a Greek, and not a barbarian ; 


That he was a man, and not a woman; 
That he was a treeman, and not a slave. 











Is it not mournfully singular, that nearly 
twenty-three hundred years after this say- 
ing was uttered, it might proceed, with al- 
most equal pertinence and force, from the 
mouths of men living in any of the civilized 
nations of the globe? Ist not a strange 
and startling fact, that humanity, having 
passed through twenty centuries of strife, 
carnage, and woe, should be compelled 
to moisten its eyes over the same evils that 
in the beginning desolated society, and ren- 
der gratitude to God for blessings which are 
only accidental exceptions in the general 
condition of the race ? 

We are not among the number of those 
who deny the broad and genial doctrine of 
human progress. We believe that man, at 
this day, is in many respects nearer the 
true dignity and noble ends of his being 
than in the time of Plato. We believe that a 
higher development has passed into the fac- 
ulties of the individual soul, and that socie- 
ty cherishes more comprehensive and en- 
nobling aims. We believe that the religion 
of Christ has diffused a better, a diviner 
life into the human species, and that the 
external relations of nations, as well as 
their internal arrangements, have come to 
be founded upon more pure and benevolent 
principles. Many of the abuses of past 
ages have been swept away; many hurt- 
ful customs have been eradicated; many 
oppressive institutions crumbled down.— 
Immense advances have been made in 
science and religion; tremendous revolu- 
tions have been effected in the modes of 
distributing political power; and the bru- 
tality, fierceness, and degradation of social 
intercourse, have been worn into compara- 
tive softness and courtesy. 

All this we rejoice to admit: and yet, 
when we consider attentively the nature 
and extent of this progress, we are forced 
to lament that it has been so feeble and so 
slow. After all the struggles of man, for 
more than two thousand years; after cen- 
turies of fightings, crimes and bloodshed ; 
after all the sects and schools and teach- 
ers that have successively arisen; after 
marches and counter-marches ;_ turnings 
and overturnings ; the revolution of revo- 
lutions ; alter prophets and apostles and 
martyrs and missionaries in hosts which no 
man can number; after Christ has come 
down from Heaven and been persecuted 
and nobly died for the truth of God; after 
his doctrine has been propagated to the 
ends of the earth, and by all means—by the 
fagot, the sword, and the stronger power of 
persuasion ; after all that man has thought 
and uttered and acted—the masses of this 
world’s millions are almost as ignorant, de- 
based, crucl and miserable, as they were 
when the mighty movement began. In the 
face of our high-soaring hallelujahs and 
boastings, the causes for which Plato so 





long since expressed his thankfulness to 
God are good grounds of gratitude now.— 
The favored few may still rejoice that they 
are Greeks, not barbarians; that they are 
men, not women; that they are freemen, 
not slaves. 

Consider the subject more narrowly. Of 
the nine hundred millions of human beings 
on the earth, two-thirds or six hundred 
millions are heathen and savages. They 
are naked, wretched and loathsome brutes ; 
they bow down to worship stocks and 
stones ; their customs are marked by dis- 
gusting obscenities or shocking cruelty ; 
they live upon the worms of the dust or the 
flesh of their fellows; their intellects are 
benighted and their hearts are as hard as 
flint. They are the barbarians of whom 
Plato speaks ; and all that civilization has 
done for them, is to order its Religion, to 
scatter missionaries here and there, while 
its Commerce is teaching them our most hi- 
deous vices. 

Again: within the precincts of that sa- 
cred civilization itself, behold how the 
nine-tenths of its subjects are slaves! We 
refer notto the acknowledged slaves of this 
free land—brothers whom we have found 
guilty of a skin not colored like our own; 
the living, breathing property of the South- 
ern plantation ; the chattelthat has a body 
to task and whip, and affections to crush ; 
the human soul which can be bought and 
sold like the cotton he cultivates—we re- 
fer not to our own remorseless and _heart- 
less species of despotism. We speak of the 
equally galling and pernicious servitude of 
a larger portion of the white people. We 
speak of the awful oppression and degrada- 
tion of the multitude, not only in Europe, 
but in our own country. The majority of 
the laboring men, in all enlightened na- 
tions, are poor dumb toiling creatures, 
without intellectual or moral development, 
and without hope. They are the vassals 
of the feudal upper classes. Their lives, 
saddened and worn down by toil, know but 
few gleams of sunshine. Compared with 
what they might become, with what God 
designed they should become, they are 
hardly raised above the dust they tread.— 
An acrid, dry, brazen universe is around 
them: no purple, sunny skies are over 
them ; flowers do not spring at their feet, 
and a deep, pervading, miserable unrest is 
gnawing at their hearts. They are a vast, 
black, many-headed mass, dead with stu- 
pidity, or consumed inwardly with the 
flames of suppressed rage and despair.— 
Even in this country, we say, the condition 
of the laborer is full of anxiety and suffer- 
ng. Inthe midst of some blessings, and 
enjoying some privileges, his joys are pre- 
carious, his- subsistence hard to procure, 
his dwelling place confined and unseemly, 
and his future prospects dark. He is the 
dependent of his employer: he enjoys no 
full and real liberty: he trains but few of 
his affections and powers. 


Such being the condition of man, in 
what language shall we speak of the social 
and moral position of woman? She is the 
slave ofaslave. Christianity has done some- 
what to elevate the general opinion of her 
rights and destiny ; but she has still no real 
existence. Her life is swallowed up in the 
life of her “lord and master”—a murrain 
seize the term! In youth, the mere reflex 
of parents ; in maturity, the victim of her 
husband ; she is altogether debased and 
crushed. The only citizenship she par- 
takes is the “ shattered citizenship” of 
marriage. Her world is shut within four 





brick or wooden walls. Her duties lie in 
the seething of meats and the swathing of 
children. ‘No broad vista of direct useful- 
ness opens on her future. Do all she can, 
she does but little. She is an instrument, 
and not an Actor—an agency, and not a 
Power—a recipient, and not a Will. The 
highest homage addressed to her, is too oft- 
en a virtual degradation, and the very 
phrases that record her imagined excel- 
lences are the disguised expressions of in- 
sult. What means has society furnished 
her for the attainment of perfect woman- 
hood? How impossible the task of reali- 
zing the ideal of her sex? The conditions 
of her life are a hindrance to her develop- 
ment. Law and opinion combine to cor- 
rupt her aims and repress her energies.— 
But we pursue the sorrowful contempla- 
tion no further. 

Two thousand busy, earnest years have 
fled, yet the ejaculations of Plato remain to 
be repeated! Oh! ye champions of hu- 
man progress and perfection, how tardily 
ye have moved. 





WHAT HAS THE LEGISLATURE 
DONE? 

By the time this sheet has reached 
its more distant readers, the Legislature of 
New York will have been adjourned. It 
is a good time, therefore, to inquire into the 
result of its fourteen or fifteen weeks of 
legislation. 

What has the legislature done ? 
has it not done? 

Both questions are easily answered. It 
has done what it ought not to have done; 
it has not done what it ought to have 
done. 

The legislature, in both of its branches 
was decidedly democratic, and must be 
tried by the democratic standard. What 
then does the democratic party require ? 
Why, they profess to be the friends of im- 
partial and sparing legislation; the defend- 
ers of the equal rights of the people; the ad- 
vocates of social progress, and the champi- 
ons of all reforms which shall secure and 
strengthen the best interests of the greatest 
number. 

The representatives, if they are faitful to 
their trusts, must carry out these objects, 
or convict themselves or the party of hy- 
pocrisy and falsehood. Have they done 
this ? 

One of the first acts of the legislature was 
to appoint to conspicuous public office,— 
that of printer to the state,—a most noto- 
rious political jobber and placeman, whose 
political life had been marked throughout 
by mercenary shifts and _prostitutions, 
whose single aim has been, not the good of 
the people, but his own aggrandizement, 
and whose whole influence upon the very 
party to which he professed to belong, was 
to deflect it from justice and cover it with 
shame. 

Close following upon this act, was the 
reception of a report on the controversy be- 
tween this State and Virginia, in which 
New York was urged to a base surrender 
of her rights to that foul and heartless Mo- 
loch, the slave power ; in which a few pal- 
try dollars worth of trade, was decided to 
be of more value than the sacred rights of 
man; and in which one of the noblest 
muniments of popular liberty, the trial by 
Jury, was yielded, in a cowardly spirit, to 
unmanly and disgraceful prejudices, 2/7 his 
report, it was true, was not decisiv@ly aet- 
ed upon; but it was deliberately consid- 
ered, and not instantly kicked out of the 
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body to which it was presented,—which is 
our ground of complaint. 

It is a small atonement for these 
flagrant wrongs, that the legislature have 
adhered to the internal improvement poli- 
cy of the last session, and rectified the mode 
of appointing bank commissioners. They 
could hardly have acted otherwise in either 
case. The internal improvement system, 
could not have been continued: the meth- 
od of appointing commissioners was a small 
matter. But they might have rebuked, 
with indignation, the atrocious pretensions 
of Virginia; they might easily have saved 
themselves from the corruptions of Cros- 
wellism. 

This, however, is an inconsiderable por- 
tion of the guilt with which we are com- 
pelled to charge them. Their omissions of 
duty, have been a thousand times more 
dreadful than their commissions of error. 
They have literally done nothing towards 
the practical introduction of the great ideas 
of the party into social and political ar- 
rangements. They have deserted their 
faith; they have proved untrue to their 
boasted principles. 

There is a series of laws upon the statute 
books, called the Inspection Laws, which 
are unjust and pernicious infringements of 
the rights of the citizen. What have they 
done towards the abolition of these ? 

There is a set of laws called Usury laws, 
which deny to men the right to dispose of 
their lawfully acquired property as they 
please, provided they do not trespass on 
the rights of others, without making them- 
selves criminals, and exposing themselves 
to severe and oppressive penalties. What 
has been done towards obliterating ‘these ? 

There is a law which says, that no man 
shall appear in a court of justice to defend 
the cause of another, until he shall have | 
on through a college, and idled away | 

is time in a lawyer’s office. What has 
been done to do away withthis absurd and 
partial law ? 

There is a law, inhuman, merciless, un- 
christian, the relic of a dark and barbarous 
age, inflicting death as a punishment for 
crime. What has been done to wipe this 
law from the statute-book ? 

In short, not to multiply instances, what 
has been done in any department of the 
vast cause of legal reform? Are we not 
compelled to say—nothing? The whole 
common law system, with its antiquated 
forms, its absurd fictions, its tyrannical dis- 
tinctions, its oppressive prolixity, its un- 
intelligible complication, and its costly non-| 
sense, remains fastened upon the people, | 
and is likely to remain for years. Not a| 
soul in the democratic party dare touch it: 
not a finger is lifted ro remove its burdens. 
One half of our population, the woman, 
are stripped by it of their rights of property, 
and the other half, the men, are practical- 
ry denied the means of enforcing their 
rights—yet it is suffered to exert its grind- 
ing and cursed despotism over human so- 
ciety, without let or question. 

In these and other respects, then, the | 
democrats have come short of their duty. 
They have shown that their lofty preten- 
sions are hollow and false, that their prin- 
ciples are put on as a delusion to the peo- 
ple, that they are hypocrites in profession, 
and dolts as well as dough-faces in prac- 
tice. 

What is the remedy? Why, the peo- 
ple, regardless of party trammels, must 
take the management of affairs into their 








own hands. In the first place, they must 
investigate the real causes of the evils they 
suffer: and, in the second place, they must | 
without compromise or faltering, apply the | 
remedy. This is no difficult matter. 
origin of social and political evil is not hid 
in dag and impenetrable mystery. It lies 


open*torthe eyes of every one who will res- | 


The | 


olutely open his eyelids. A heap of rub- 
bish has been thrown over it, by the states- 
men and philosophers of the past; but a 
single whiff of the wind of truth will drive 
this away, and reveal the broad, deep, star- 
ing fact. That fact is the want of union 
and concert among the many,—their dis- 
cordancy of aim, and their fruitless, inco- 
herent endeavors. 





THE INSPECTION LAWS. 
[Frem the Evening Post.] 

Inspection Laws Vinpicarep.—England once 
had Inspection Laws ; but she has, as I am inform- 
ed, nearly stricken them from her statute book.— 
Now, sir, I do not think we are bound to imitate 
her example. This slavish following of English 
precedent is not consonant to the genius of our 
tree institutions. To be sure there is a good deal 
of clamor, just now, about abolishing these laws ; 
but, as wise and prudent men, ought we not to 
pause and consider well the bearings of so stupend- 
ous an institution? Is not the cry for repeal based 
on self-interest ? 

For my part, I am not disposed to place much 
confidence in the high sounding names of ‘‘mer- 
cantile integrity” and “ fair dealing,” and *‘ the in- 
terest of men to gain a good reputation.” I am 
rather too old a bird to be caught by such chaff.— 
Excuse my egotism ; but I profess to be a democrat 
of the old school. In my ward the people have 
thought me not unworthy to represent them seve- 
ral times in General Committee, and I cannot stand 
by and see the people, “‘ the bone and sinew,” sir, 
of the community, placed at the mercy of dealers 
and manufacturers and traders. Release these last 
from the wholesome restraints of Inspection Laws, 
and who can foretell the consequences? Weshall, 
for aught you or I know, be poisoned with plausi- 
ble looking mixtures of chalk and flour ; unsmoke- 
able paving stones may be surreptitiously intro- 
duced into hogsheads of tobacco; ague dispensing 
stuff may be vended to the people under the false 
name of sole leather; barrels of prime mess beef 
will be made out of cattle that have ‘ died by the 
visitation of God,” and ‘‘ measly pork” be allowed 
to carry its unhallowed influences into the bosom 
of this community ! 


This government, sir, is founded on the virtue | 


and intelligence of the people. Now, some have 
made themselves very busy on the subject of in- 
spection laws, by calling them infringements on 
the rights of individuals ; the epithets “‘tyranni- 
cal,” ‘‘unjust,’” and the like, have settled in 
swarms on these wholesome institutions of socie- 
ty. Letus examine this. We are a nation of 
traders—that will not be denied. Is it not matter 
of notoriety that traders are keen-scented towards 
their own interests? This, then, is the reason 
why inspection laws are required. Being prone 
to seek their own interest, the state ought to keep 
this propensity of traders within the bounds and 
fences of justice and morality ; and, therefore, in- 
spection laws are just. Besides, this clamor de- 
feats itselt ; for how can laws, made by a govern. 


ment founded on the virtue and intelligence of the | 


governed, be either tyrannical or wrong? The 
argument proves too much: if our government had 
passed such iniquitous laws, it would prove that 
the people did not possess this boasted virtue and 
intelligence. Now, I think the interested oppo- 
uents of inspection laws are not prepared to go 
this length. 

Again. Inspection laws add to the wealth of 
the state. They do this by compelling articles of 
export to be produced of a given standard. Is it 
not perfectly clear that if 1 am compelled to take 
mere pains, and expend more labor, on my pro- 
ductions, they will bring a larger sum in the for- 
eign market, and thus contribute, through me, to 
the wealth of the state? So also inspection laws 
give character to our products in foreign markets. 
Allow any man to send his goods abroad without 
being branded, as to quality, by a legally consti- 
tuted, sworn, and highly respectable and respon- 
sible state officer ; and see the consequences. In- 
congruous shingles* will rot on every West In- 
dian wharf. Our beefand pork wilt lose that fine 
moral effect which springs from uniform size of 
package and the Inspector’s brand. Foreign ba- 
kers will grow suspicious of New York millers, 
and all that beautiful order and arrangement so 
satisfactory to the foreign purchaser (for doubtless 
the foreign buyer relies much more on the Amer- 
ican Inspectors’ brands, than some of their over- 
grown capitalists do on the American state bonds!) 
will be precipitated into one rude chaos of com- 
mercial contusion. 

I shall not enlarge on this part of the subject. 
I shall not attempt to paint the mischiefs that 
would arise. I shall not expatiate on the fatal 
blow which would thus be struck at the founda- 
tion of American industry; but I call, sir, upon 
the legislature to pause before they listen to the 
insane ravings for repeal—to reflect on the advan- 
tages given by these laws to our sagacious, indus- 
trious and enterprising citizens, and to protect, in 


| the peaceable enjoyment of their rights and emolu- 


ments, the excellent judges of the different articles 
who have just been appointed inspectors by our 


present democratic Governor. Depreciate not, by 
your acts, oh representatives! the integrity of our 
lumber trade; tamper not with the exalted stand- 
ard of our provisions; weaken not our tobacco, 
and reduce not the commanding influence of * dis- 
tilled spirits.” 

Finally, Mr. Eiliter, let us not forget that to the 
perpetuation in power of the democratic party are 
we to look for the triumph of principle, the pro- 
greas of humanity, and the defeat ot the whigs. 
How can we hope or expect to realize their great 
practical benefits if we destroy all the offices ?>— 
Are we to throw away the advantages of self-go- 
vernment to please the whims of mere theorists ? 
Does not the hope of office tend to make the party 
more steadfast in the cause of truth? Are not 
office-holders the chief apostles and fathers of de- 
mocracy? Do we not tax their incomes, and rely 
on that tax, almost entirely, for the payment of 
our party expenses? Look, sir, for a moment at 
our primary meetings of the people; who make 
all the judicious arrangements ; who write the re- 
solutions and prepare the lists of officers? Who, 
indeed, but men whom these very inspection laws 
warm into activity and stimulate into patriotism. 
For one, sir, I say, that without the aid of gentle- 
men in office the cause of popular rights—the 
great democratic party— cannot be sustained. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
O. HUNKER, Sixth Ward. 


* The size of shingles is regulated by law, under penal- 
ty of forfeiture—a very judi arrang t, which is 
extended to the size and contents of packages of many 
kinds of domestic produce. 








THE NATURE OF DEBT. 
To the Editor of the Pathfinder : 

The notions I propose to advance, I do not claim 
as original. I shall set out with the proposition 
that man is not property. God gave the earth to 
man for an inheritance, and it is fair to presume, 
without incumbrance,with directions to subdue it, 
in other words, make it subservient to his wants. 

The earth then, with all its treasures, is man’s 
property. We find, therefore, that in their ori- 
ginal and natural relation, property.subservient to 
man ; but if God had declared to the earth to go 
and subdue man, He might now look down with 
infinite satisfaction upon the perfection of his 
work. 

What has wrought this great change? The an- 
| swer is easy. The Tempter has attached debt to 

man and degraded him to the level of property.— 
| It is a bold assumption to say that debt cannot right- 
| fully attach to man, or that man cannot be subject 
| to debt, yet to my mind this is quite clear, and I 
| hope to make it clear to others. To discuss this 
| question understandingly, it is necessary to show 
| relatively, the offices of man, property, and debt. 
| We have already seen that God created the earth, 
which constitutes all the original elements ot 
| property, before man, and gave it to him for an in- 
| heritance, commanding him to multiply and re- 
| plenish it. From this we deduce that man has 
| supreme control over property, and his relation to 
| it is to multiply and replenish. These are his 
| whole offices to property. How can debt, in the 
performance of these offices, attach toman? In 
| the production or multiplication of any given arti- 
| cle, exertion or labor is necessary. The article 
preduced is counted a reward for those exertions. 
| Here is the original, and only legitimate establish- 
ment of debt. ‘* Now to him that worketh is the 
| reward not reckoned of grace but of debt.” Why 
| reckoned of debt? simply because it is due to man 
for his exertions. As it isin the production of one 
article, so is itin the production of all articles; so 
that we see that debt does not attach to man, in 
performing his legitimate offices to property. 

In regard to property, its office is to reward or 
pay the debts of man, by administering to his com- 
forts and happiness. I repeat, this is due to man 
because he creates it for this express purpose.— 
Here then is an element to which debt is insepara- 
bly connected, and if man could create man, then 
could debt attach to man in like manner. By the 
variety of wants comes the subdivision of labor 
and consequent barter. In the performance of 
these offices one species of property is made debtor 
to another species, or exchanges are made, and 
through these means, men are enabled to keep 
justly balanced accounts. We see then that prop- 
erty has a natural relation to debt, because, although 
property may exist without debt, debt cannot exist 
without property. 

In discussing the subject of man and property, 
the offices of debt have necessarily been assigned 
to it. Itis like untoa tree bearing fruit. The 
tree does not owe its fruit out of season. But 
when the genial warmth of Spring has caused it to 
blossom, and Summer rains have nourished and 
sustained its growth, and Autumn with its mel- 
lowing influence has made it delicious to the pal- 
ate, then, and not till then, does itoweits precious 
gifts to man. And lo! the fruit as if conscicus of 
its obligation to pay its annual tribute, drops from 
its parent stem, and pays the debt the moment it 
is created. 

If these considerations are founded in truth, I 
have clearly shown that man is not property, and 
as connected with this subject, it may not be in- 
appropriate to consider how, and threugh what 
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agency these relations have become, as they unde- 
niably are, reversed,—how man has come to be 
considered property. 

As I have shown that in his original relations, 
man cannot be subject to debt, his present false 
position must arise from an assumption of rights 
which do not belong to him. Not satisfied with 
the creations of the present, man grasps at the 
future. His assumption of rights in the future, 
has invaded his natural rights in the present. The 
questions naturally arise, has man any rights in 
the future? and if not, how has he contrived to 
invade the future? The statement of the first 
proposition contains its own answer. Noman can 
maintain that his rights extend one moment be- 
yond the present. The Christian doctrine emphat- 
ically condemns it, holding that *¢ sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.” 

Speaking comprehensively, there is but one way 
to draw from the future, which is by anticipation. 
We have seen that nothing can be due to man un- 
til he has made actual exertion, the performance 
of which, invariably brings its own reward. This 
benificent arrangement entirely supercedes the 
necessity of anticipating means, or drawing from 
the future. Yet by a wicked process men look 
to the future for supplies. I say wicked process, 
although I freely admit that under our present or- 
ganization, a necessity for individual cases does, 
nay must exist. 

In regard to the manner, I know of no way to 
invade the future, except through the intervention 
of promises. How sacred to good, yet how potext 
to evil, isa promise! Itis by this means that 


knavery contrives to change the possession of pre- | 


perty without an equivalent. A promise implies 
future performance, and as we have no control 
over the future, however well our intentions may 
be, we cannot always fulfilthem. We have there- 
fore no right to promise todo, without the right 
to perform, and our duty is, to be always ready.— 
In parting with our property, ou a promise of fu- 


priaciple in part, that we have no right to control 
the future action of man. 

This is an improvement in the right direction.— 
It not only takes the body from incarceration, 
which is in itself a virtual acknowledgment that 
debt cannot attach to the body, but it throws 
around him a shield of tools with which he may 
work. From the narrow debtor’s cell we have 
given him the world for his field of action. The 
right to vote, through which this right has been 
obtained, now sinks into comparative insignifi- 
cance by the side of this great achievment. It is 
a great stride towards the abolition of all laws for 
the collection of debts, thereby removing the main 
pillar upon which the assumed rights in the tu- 
ture are based. Entertaining these views, [ hold 
the voluntary principle in the Bankrupt law, to 
be the only principle in the bill worth preserv- 
ing. While it admits debt to attach only to pro- 
perty, by giving a tull and ample discharge to the 
person, it denies the right to assume control over 
all future acquisition. This is the true doctrine ; 
and to this we must come before we can enjoy our 
original rights. But thetimeis not yet; the 
doctrine of ‘‘retrespection” is too tenacious of its 
| power. Retrospection declares this law a “ viola- 
| tion of contracts,” and only worthy to be ‘‘classed 
| with the alienand sedition laws.”* Retrospec- 
| tion declares it to be ‘abolition of debt,”’t and a 
| thing without ‘* precedent” in the annals of histo- 
jry. Retrospection! What is this but another 
| name for ‘* vested rights” which have no begin- 
| ning in the past, comprehends the present, and 
| has no ending in the future ? 
If we are to live in the narrow circle of the past, 
| we may fold our arms; our work is done already. 
| But we have work todo. This earth, God’s free 
| gift to man, is mortgaged for more than six thous- 
| and millions of dollars ; and it has come, that the 
| interest cannot be paid. What is to be done? 
| foreclose? It could not be sold for one fourth of its 
| incumbrance, were it advertised for the next half 





ture payment, the promise assumes to be an/century. Yet something must be done. Repudi- 
equivalent, while in fact it is used for the express | diate? not by any means. Sue the bond.— 
purpose of avoiding it The effect of this is to | Have weno need to prove that man is not proper- 
say to the creditor you owe me your services or | fy? Has not man been sold into bondage fora 
property without an equivalent, which not only | price? and does not the avails enable millions at 
robs him ot his property, but consequently places | this moment to live in luxury, corrupting and sub- 
him ina relation of inequality ; because if A says | Verting the social order? We may well ask by 
to B, you owe me your property without an equiv- | virtue of what right has this earth been encum- 
alent; A assumes to be his superior, and theretore, | bered with debt, thereby reducing man to subjec- 
upon the principle of equality, we must assign the | tion,’when he should be its proud lord. We talk 
quality of property to B, because A being the | of freedom and equality ina sense we do not un. 
standard, every thing below him is reduced to/| derstand. Equality in some degree we may have, 
property. Here then 1s the means through which, | that exists among slaves; but let us not talk of 
and by which, man has been reduced to property. | freedom while the names of our masters, now qui- 
There is no other way to reduce man, or divest | etly sleeping in thew graves, may be read every | 
him of his rights except through the interposition | hour in the day, from the tablets erected to their 
ofdebt. Slavery exists alone upon this principle. | Memory. ; 
What elise does the master say tu the slave than} New York, March 17th, 1848. D.D. D. 
that you owe me your services without an equiva- 
lent and therefore I will appropriate them to my use. | 
To render him an equivalent would be to render | an 
him his equal. | Hanps WasHEep —The Senate of this state, on 
In applying these principles to our government | Monday, rejected all participation in the bribe 


and its institutions, we involuntarily exclaim in which had been held out to them by the whig Con- 
the language of Christ to the Pharisees, ** even ye wie distribute th 

also outwardly appear righteous unto men, but | S'S Cader the ig oven bac agape sie 
within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.” Our | ceeds of the public lands. The several proposi- 


constitution is based upon equal rights, but our | tions before them on the subject and the vote, were 


laws render it little more than a political scheme | 2, ¢jjows. The first proposition was an applica- 
for purposes of plunder. Our government denies tag : f the C 
the divine right of kings, yet we allow no man to | tion of the same to the capital of the hppa 
be free except he be born toa princely patrimony. | School Fund, subject to the same restrictions as 
Its system of banking, based upon sacriligious | the deposite moneys of 1836 were received. It 
promises of reward in the future; its mis-named | was rejected by the follow ing vote : 


*Plebeian. {Senator Benton. 











protective and revenue policy, taking from the 


many and giving to the few ; itssystem of internal | 
improvements, with its ra:iroads and canals, to | 
which the philosopher would be as incapable of | 


assigning a useful purpose, as to the Egyptian Pyia- 
mids ; its compulsory laws for the collection of 
debts, thereby degrading man to the level of pro- 


perty ; its usurpation of the prerogative of the Al- | 
mighty, in endowing man with the means ef sub- | 


sistence without pursuing any useful employment, 
in Violation of the command ‘ from the sweat of 
thy face thou shalt eat bread, until thou return unto 
the ground:” its impotency and utter inability to 


guarantee employment, the most essential of all | 
human rights, to the poorest man living under the | 


influence of its laws, all go to show that the aim 
and end of its existence centres in one great sys- 
tem of credit, or assumption ofrights in the future; 
mocking man with the ewpty bauble that he is a 
freeman forsooth, because he may vote for his 
inasters. We boast of civilization before we have 
emerged froin barbarism—before we have abol- 
ished the system of incarcerating men as hostages 


for money. Toa government thus employed, | 


whose business is almost exclusively to legislate 
for the advancemeat of properiy, it is meet that 
we render due homage, when any thing is done 
for the advaucementof man. In looking over the 


long list of enactinents, we certainly have reason | 
to congratulate ourselves on the growing prospect | 


of the future enfranchiseinent of the race. 
In our statutes we find a non-itmprisonment law 
doing away with the system of hostages. Later, 


Ayres—Messrs. Denniston, Deyo, Hunter, Porter, 
Ruger, Scott, Strong—7. 

Nays—Messrs. Bartlit, Bockee, Corning, Dick- 
inson, Dixon, Foster, Franklin, Hard, Hopkins, 
Lott, Sherwocd, Varian, Works, Wright—14. 

The next proposition from Mr. Foster, declared 
that the money should be refunded to the United 
States Treasury, whenever Congress should call 
for the same. It was rejected by the following 
vole: 

Ayses—Messrs. Bartlit, Corning, Foster, Lott, 
Variau—d. 

Nays—Messrs. Bockee, Denniston, Deyo, Dick- 
'inson, Dixon, Franklin, Hard, Hopkins, Hunter, 

Porter, Ruger, Scott, Sherwood, Strong, Works, 
| Wright—16. 

The next proposition was te apply the same di- 

rectly to the payment of arrearages due to con- 
‘tractors. It was also rejected by the following 
yote: 
| Ayes—Messrs. Bockee, Dickinson, Dixon, Frank- 
' lin, Hard, Hopkins, Works—7. 

Nays—Messrs. Bartlit, Corning, Denniston, 
Deyo, Foster, Hunter, Lott, Porter, Ruger, Scott, 
Sherwood, Strong, Varian, Wright—14. 





Tue Prusstan Minister.—This gentleman 
| Baron Koeune, has left Washington to embark in 





and quite new on its pages, we find the exemption | the first steamer for Europe. He has been for 
Jaw, recoguizing mau to be something wore than | many years a representative of his government in 
a mere article of commerce. It proceeds on the | this country 





THE LITERARY PATHFINDER. 


‘Ofthe writing of books, saith Solomon, there is no end; 
— istrue ofsuch as are written to no end.”—Lord 
one. 


The Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of 
Theodore Parker. James Monroe & Co. 
Boston. 1843. 

Mr. Parker is an independent preacher 
of the second church in Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, who has gained some notoriety 
within the last few years, by the fear- 
lessness with which he has undertaken to 
discuss various topics of wie 3; and Christ- 
ianity. A sermon, preached at Boston 
some time ago, first sought him into pub- 
lic notice, as one who had widely departed 
from the ordinary notions of the church. 
He has since run the gauntlet which is 
commonly prepared for persons of that 
character: has been denounced and per- 
Secuted by the narrower sort, extolled 
by the more liberal, and come to take 
his place among the more prominent wri- 
ters of the country. 

It is the general result of a reputation 
acquired in this way, that it becomes diffi- 
cult to estimate its real worth and extent. 
The prejudices of a controversy are so apt 
to mingle with our conceptions of the per- 
sons engaged in it, that we unconsciously 
exaggerate the merits or defects of the 
combatants. We identify men with the 
cause they espouse, and when supposing 
that we utter an impartial criticism, are 
only giving forth a foregone conclusion. 
Thus it has happened in the case of Mr. 
Parker. One side, the orthodox religionists, 
disputing the truth of his doctrines, do not 
stop until they deny his ability; while the 
other side, elated by the boldness of his 
doctrines, accustom themselves to look up- 
on his style as perfect, and his learning as 
inexhaustible. Both parties are in the 
wrong. 

Mr. Parker is a young man of pure and 
quick sensibilities. His heart is alive to 
whatever is beautiful and grand in the va- 
rious aspects of this our wonderful exist- 
ence. He is conscious of the strongest 
integrity of purpose and the loftiest aims. 
The world is lying in wickedness before 
him, the State corrupt and the Church dy- 
ing, and he burns to bring in higher modes 
of thought and life. With the impatient 
ardor of youth, he hurls his javelins and 
thunders at the abuses and men of the 
past. He pours out wild, furious, wither- 
ing denunciations ofthe miserable chaun- 
ters of heartless hymns, and shrivelled 
changers of the temple-money. He can 
not away with the sleepy and droning dis- 
pensers of God’s boundless grace. With 
the strong arm of a spiritual Ceur de Lion, 
he strikes his battle-axe into the rotten 
timbers of the church, till the welkin rings 
again. A brave, hearty, right noble young 
reformer is Mr. Parker; and therefore we 
forgive him an occasional extravagance. 

He is, withal, a man of no little learn- 
ing. He has been adiligent student of the 
old Theologians, and of their legitimate de- 
cendents, the theologians of Germany. His 
perception of strong points is ready, his 
memory tenacious, his research various, 
and his utterance untrammeled and fer- 
vent. With the Neologists, and more par- 
ticularly Strauss and his friends, he appears 
to have a most intimate acquaintance ; he 
has availed himself of their penetrating 
criticism, and occupies very much the same 
position among the logomachies of the 
church. 

Mr. Parker is not, however, an original 
man. He presents many old things in a 
new light, but he reveals nothing absolute- 
ly new. We have read his Miscellanies, 
and his Discourse of Religion, with some 
carefulness, but we cannot say that we 
have obtained a single new idea. We 
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have found many passages of brilliant and 
striking rhetoric, many forcible reproduc- 
tions of old thought, many beautiful and 
novel phrases, many sarcastic flings and 
denunciations, many bursts of pathos or 
indignation, and fine heart-stirring appeals. 
But we have found no really new views of 
religion—no new solution of the old dark 
problems of human life. His books have 
furnished a high delight, but small instruc- 
tion. They have quickened our resolves 
and refreshed our moral nature, without 
having at all enlarged or expanded our in- 
tellect. We have derived pleasure from 
them, but not principle. 

The truth is, that Mr. Parker has gone 
offin the wrong direction. It is not, at 
this day, the duty of the Reformer to in- 
troduce a broader individualism into the 
church. His aim should be unity and re- 
conciliation. What form of doctrine is. 
that which will embrace all existing de- 
nominations within one sacred pale, and 
harmonize their discordant creeds? This 
is the single question. All men who have 
the interests of religion at heart, should de- 
vote themselves toitssolution. Individual 
inquiry and independence is good only so 
far as it may assist in conducting the hu- 
man mind to this result. We want no 
more isolation and mutual repulsion. The 
time for mere protest and dissent has pass- 
ed: they have had their day: they have 
accomplished their mission: they have 
secured independenbe and freedom. The 
rights of the mind are formally acknow- 
ledged, and the period has arrived when 
men should address themselves to the 
higher questions of unity and progress. 

But we cannot pursue the topic. Suf- 
fice it to say that, although disagreeing 
with many of Mr. Parker’s views, we ho- 
nor his motives and respect his abilities. 
Such men as he are among the most useful 
in the community. They show us our sins. 
They keep alive the spirit of progress and 
hope. They expose hypocrisy, intolerance 
and bigotry. They infuse new light into 
the dead members of Christ’s body. They 
move us to stronger and purer exertions of 
our spiritual faculties. They are champions 
of freedom, sincere friends of truth, lovers of 
mankind and aspiring noble prophets of the 
future. 

Mr. Parker, bating a little forced bril- 
liance and earnestness, is a vigorous and 
pleasing writer. Of this we shall give 
afew specimens. He thus travesties the 
mode adopted by some biblical critics in 

HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION. 

This method of treatment requires very little in- 
genuity, on the part ofthe critic; we could resolve 
half of Luther’s life into a series of myths, which 
are formed atter the model ot Paui’s history ; in- 
deed, this has already been done. Nay, we could 
dissolve any given historical event ina mythical 
solution, and then precipitate the ‘*seminal ideas” 
in their primitive form. We also can change an 
historical character into a symbol of ‘universal 
humanity.” The whole history of the United 
States of America, for example, we might call a 
tissue of mythical stories, borrowed in part from 
the Old Testament, in part from the Apocalypse, 
and in part from fancy. The British government 
oppressing the puritans is the ‘great red dragon” 
of the Revelation, as it is shewn, by the national 
arms, and by the British legend of St. George and 
the Dragon. The splendid career of the new peo- 
ple is borrowed from the persecuted woman’s po- 
etical history, her dress—**clothed with the sun.” 
The stars said tobe in the national banner, are 
only the crown of twelve stars onthe poetic be- 
ing’s head; the perils of the pilgrimsin the May- 
flower are only the woman’s flight on the wings of 
a greateagle. The war between the two coun- 
tries is only “the practical application’ of the 
flood which the dragon cast out against the wo- 
man, &c.* The story of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is liable to many objections, if we ex- 
amine ita Ja mode Strauss. The congress was 
held at a mythical town, whose very name was 
suspicious—Philadelphia—Brotherly Love. The 
date is suspicious ; it was the fourth day ot the 
fourth month, (reckoning from April, as it is pro- 





* We borrowed this hint from a sermon heard in child- 
hood, ep hes Scripture,” and explaining this ,pre- 
phecy, es relating to America. 





bable the Heraclide, and Scandinavians ; possible 
that the aboriginal Americans, and certain that 
the Hebrews did.) Now four was a sacred num- 
ber with the Americans ; the president was chosen 
for four years ; there were four departments of 
aflairs; fvur divisions of the political powers, 
namely—the people, the congress, the executive, 
and the judiciary, &c. Besides, which is still 
more incredible, three of the presidents, two of 
whom, it is alleged, signed the declaration, died on 
the fourth of July, and the two latter exactly fifty 
years after they had signed it, and about the same 
hour of the day. The year also is suspicious; 
1776 is but an ingenius combination of the sacred 
number, four, which is repeated three times, and 
then multiplied by itself to produce the date ; thus, 
444 multiplied by 4 makes 1776,Q. E.D. Now 
dividing the first (444) by the second (4), we have 
Unity thrice repeated (111.) This isa manifest 
symbol of the national oneness, (likewise repre- 
sented in the motto, e pluribus unum) and of the 
national religion, of which the Triniform Monad, 
or ‘Trinity in Unity” and “Unity in Trinity,” is 
the well-known sign! Still farther, the Declara- 
tion is metaphysical, and presupposes an acquaint- 
ance with the trancendental philosophy, on the 
part ofthe American people. Now the Kritik of 
Pure Reason was not published till after the De- 
claration was made. Still farther, the Americans 
were never, to use the nebulous expressions of 
certain philosophers, an ‘idealo-trancendental- 
and-subjective,” but an *‘objective-and concretivo- 
practical” people, to the last degree; therefore a 
metaphysical document, and most ofall a ‘‘legal- 
congressional-metaphysical” document is highly 
suspicious if found among them. Besides, Hual- 
teperah, the great historian of Mexico, a neigh- 
boring state, never mentions this document; and 
further still, if this Declaration had been made, 
and accepted by the whole nation, as it is pretend- 
ed, then we cannot account for the fact, that the 
fundamental maxim of that paper, namely, the 
soul’s equality to itself—‘‘all men are born free 
and equal”—was perpetually lost sight of, and a 
large portion of the people kept in slavery ; and 
still later, petitions, supported by this fundament- 
al article—for the abolition of slavery, were re- 
jected by Congress with unexampled contempt, 
when, if the history is not mythical, slavery never 
had a legal existence after 1776, &c. &c. 


In an essay on the various kinds of Pha- 
rasees, he gives us this description of the 


PHARISEE OF THE CHURCH. 


There was a time when he, who called himself 
a Christian, took as it were the Prophet’s vow, 
and Toil and Danger dogged his steps; Poverty 
came like a Giant upon him, and Death looked 
ugly at him through the casement as he sat down 
with his wife and babes, Then to be called a 
Christian, was to be a man; to pray prayers of 
great resolution, and to live in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Now it means only to be a Protestant, or 
a Catholic ; to believe with the Unitarians, or the 
Colvanists. We have lost the right names of 
things. The Pharasee of the Church hasa reli- 
gion for Sunday, but none fyr the week. He be- 
lieves all the true things and absurd things ever 
taught by popular teachers of his sect. To him 
the Old Testament and the New Testament are 
just the same-—and the Apocrapha he never reads 
—Books to be worshipped and sworn by. He be- 
lieves most entirely in the Law of Moses and the 
Gospel of the Messiah, which annuls that Law. 
They are both ‘translated out of the original 
tongues, and appointed to be read in churches.” 
Of course he practises one just as much as the 
other. His Belief has cost him so much he does 
nothing but believe ; never dreams of living his 
belief. He has a Religion for Sunday, and a face 
for Sunday, and Sunday books, and Sunday talk, 
and just as he lays aside his Sunday coat, so he 
puts by his talk, his books, his face, and his Reli- 
gion. They would be profaned if used on a week 
day. Hecansitin his pew of a Sunday—wood 
sitting upon wood—with the demurest counte- 
nance, and never dream the words of Isaiah, Paul, 
and Jesus, which are read him, came out of the 
serene deeps of the soul that is fulfilled of a di- 
vine life, and are designed to reach such deeps in 
other souls, and will reach them if they also live 
nobly. He can call himself a Christian, and ne- 
ver do anything to bless or comfort his neighbor. 
The poor pass and never raise an eye to that im- 
penetrable face. He can hear sermons, and pay 
for sermons that denounce the sin he daily com- 
mits, and thinks he atones for the sin by paying 
for thesermon. His Sunday prayers are beautiful, 
out of the Psalms and the Gospels, but his weekly 
life, what has it to de with his prayer? How 
confounded would he be, it Heaven should take 
him in earnest, and grant his request! He would 
pray that God’s name be hallowed, while his life 
is blasphemy against Him. He can say ‘* thy 
kingdom come,” when if it should come, he would 
wither up at the sight of so much majesty. The 
Kingdom of God is is the Hearts of men ; does he 
wish it there, in hisown heart? He prays ‘‘thy 
will be done,” yet never sets a foot forward to do 
it, nor means to set afoot forward. His only true 
petition is for daily bread, and this he utters false- 
ly, for all men are included in the true petition, 


and he only asks for himself. When he says 
‘forgive us as we forgive,” he imprecates a curse 
on himself, most burning and dreadful ; for when 
did he give or forgive? The only “evil” he prays 
to be delivered from is worldly trouble. He does 
not wish to be saved from avarice, peevishness, 
passion, from false lips, a wicked heart, and a life 
mean and dastardly. He can send Bibles to the 
Heathen on the deck of his ship, and rum, gun- 
powder, and cast-iron muskets in the hold. The 
aim of this man is to get the most out of his fellow 
mortals, and to do the least for them, at the same 
time keeping up the phenomena of Goodness and 
Religion. To speak somewhat figuratively, he 
would pursue a wicked calling in a plausible way, 
under the very windows of Heaven, at intervals 
singing hymns to God, while he debased his image; 
contriving always to keep so near the walls of the 
New Jerusalem, that when the destroying flood 
swept by, he might scramble in at a window, 
booted and spurred to ride over men, wearing his 
Sunday face, with his Bible in his hand, to put the 
Savior to the blush, and out-front the justice of 
almighty Ged. But let him pass also ; he has his 
reward. Sentence is pronounced against all that 
is false. The Publicansand the Harlots enter into 
the kingdom of God before that man. 


He has better things than this, as wit- 
ness the 


PARABLE OF PAUL. 


One day Abdiel found Paul at Tarsus, after his 
Damascus journey, sitting meek and thoughtful at 
the door of his house ; his favorite boeks, and the 
instruments of his craft, lying neglected beside 
him. ‘Strange tidings I hear of you,” said the 
sleek Rabbi. ‘*You also have become a follower 
of the Nazarine! What cousre shall you pursue 
after your precious conversion ?” ‘I shall go and 
preach the Gospel to all nations,’’ said the new 
convert, gently. ‘I shall set off te-morrow.” 

The Rabbi, who felt a sour interest in Paul, 
looked at him with affected incredulity and asked, 
“Do you know the sacrifice you make? You 
must leave father and friends ; the society of the 
Great and the Wise. You will fare hard and en- 
counter peril. You will be impoverished ; called 
hard names ; persecuted; scourged ; perhaps put 
to death.” ‘None of these things move me,” said 
Paul ‘+I have counted the cost. I value not life 
the half so much as keeping God’s Law, and pro- 
claiming the truth, though all men forbid. I shall 
walk by God’s light and fear not. I am no longer 
a slave to the old Law of sin and death, but a free 
man of God, made free by the Law of the Spirit of 
Life in Christ Jesus.’ ‘‘Here,” rejoined the Rab- 
bi, ‘‘you have ease and fame ; in your new work 
you must meet toil, infamy and death.” ‘The 
voice of God says Go,’ exclaimed the Apostle, 
with firmness, ‘‘I am ready to spend and be spent 
in the cause of Truth.” 

‘Die then,” roared the Rabbi, “like a Naza- 
rene fool, and unbelieving Atheist, as thou art. 
He that lusts after new things, preferring his silly 
convictions, and that whim a conscience, to 
solid ease, and the advice of his friends, deserves 
the cross. Die in thy folly. Henceforth I dis- 
claim you. Call me kinsman no more !” 

Years passed over; the word of God grew and 
prevailed. One day it was whispered at Tarsus, 
and ran swifltly from mouth to mouth, in the 
market-place, ‘Paul, the apostate, lies in chains 
at Rome, daily expecting the Lions. His next 
trouble will be his last.” And Abdiel said to his 
sacerdotal crones in the synagogue, ‘*I knew it 
would come to this. How much better to have 
kept to his trade, and the old ways of his fathers 
and the prophets, not heeding that whim of a 
conscience. He might have lived respectively 
to an easy old age at Tarsus, the father of sons 
anddaughters. Men might have called him Rabbi 
in the streets.” 

Thus went it at Tarsus. But meantime, in his 
dungeon at Rome, Paul sat comforted. The Lord 
stood by him in a vision and said, ‘Fear not, 
Paul. Thou hast fought the good fight. Lo,I 
am with thee to the end of the world.” The 
tranqual old man replied, “I know whom I have 
served, and am thoroughly persuaded that God 
will keep what I have committedto him. I have 
not the spirit of fear, but of love, and a sound 
mind. I shall firish my course with joy, for I see 
the crown of Righteousness laid up tor me, and 
now my salvation is more perfect, and my hope 
is higher, than when first I believed.” 

Then in his heart spoke that voice, which had 
spoken before on the mount of Transfiguration : 
**Thou also art my beloved Son. Inthee lam well 
pleased.” 


A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, by Charles Anthon. New York. 
Harper & Brothers, No. 82 Cliff-street. 
No man deserves more highly the thanks 

of American scholars and students than the 

laborious and learned editor of this great 
work. His efforts in the cause of Ameri- 
can scholarship have been unremitting ; 
and the successive volumes which he has 
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the useof tyros to the huge encyclopedias 
intended for the professor, alike bear traces 
of his indefatigable zeal, exhaustive re- 
search, profound attainments and mature 
judgment. 

This dictionary is the very able work of 
Mr. William Smith, of London, greatly en- 
larged and improved. The original work, 
it will be remembered, was founded upon 
the more recent researches of those prodi- 
gious geniuses, the Germans. In the de- 
partment of history and politics, constant 
reference seems to have been made to the 
very useful and original labors of such men 
as Muller, Wacksmuth, Hermann, Boech, 
and Niebuhr. Savigny has been one of the 
chief authorities in subjects relating to Ro- 
man jurisprudence, which has been pursued 
with so much ardor in the continent, and 
Bunsen, Platner, Schoman, &c., have been 
consulted in all that relates to the Attic law. 
The host of writers who have appeared 
since the time of Lessing and Winkleman, 
have supplied worlds of learning on the va- 
rious points of ancient art and social cus- 
toms. Mr. Smith, assisted by some of the 
most competent scholars of England, has 
condensed these masses of learning into 
simple classifications and intelligible di- 
gests. His work altogether supercedes the 
necessity for the inadequate and superficial 
treatises which have heretofore had posses- 
sion of the schools and colleges. 

There were omissions and defects in the 
English edition, however, which Professor 
Anthon, with his usual minuteness and ac- 
curacy has corrected. Those important 
branches of knowledge, Botony, Min- 
eralogy, and Zoology, which Mr. Smith 
had very insufficiently treated, now form 
an important and valuable addition to the 
work. The American editor appears to 
have spared no pains in making it as 
perfect as the present state of historical in- 
quiry admits. 

In the arrangement of articles also, he 
has adopted some material improvements. 
In the English edition, the articles relating 
to Grecian antiquities, had their headings in 
Greek characters. They are here printed 
in Roman type with the Greek annexed, 
which will greatly facilitate the reading of 
such as are not professed and accomplished 
scholars. In the English edition, again, 
the references were given in the body of the 
article ; they have been here transferred to 
the bottom of the page. And in other re- 





man, we have nothing to do; but as to 
Dr. Spring, the writer of this discourse, we 
feel at liberty to utter a few plain words. 

We have heretofore supposed, that the Re- 
verend (Heaven save the mark!) the Rever- 
end George B. Cheever, was the pattern bigot 
of this age and nation; but he seems to have 
a rival who presses him hard in the Reverend 
Dr. Spring. Mr. Cheever’s New England 
Discourse, and this Thanksgiving Discourse, 
are worthy competitors in a race of intoler- 
ance. A parallel between the two, in the 
manner of old Plutarch, would be a fine theme 
for a caustic writer. 

He might say, for instance, beginning with 
their resemblances, that both had taken the 
interests of the American people into an es- 
pecial guardianship ; that both denounce the 
fierce spirit of political partizanship, without 
saying a word of the fiercer spirit of ecclesi- 
astical hatred ; that both were thrown into a 
frenzy of rage at the debased character of the 
public press—not including, we suppose, that 
amiable fraternity the religious newspapers ; 
that both regarded judicial murder as a law 
of God; that both dreaded the influence of 
foreigners, and both grew pale with horror at 
the advances of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In short, they are alike as two peas, or, to 
quote a recondite line, 

** Arcades ambo, 
Et Cantare pares, et respondere parati.”’ 
In both, there is the same vehement zeal for 
public morals and Presbyterianism. Their 
charity is only equalled by their Calvanism 
Theirlove of society is almost as strong as 
their love for their sect. 

But we leave it to the writer, when he shall 
arise, to pursue the parallel further; for the 
present, we drop Mr. Cheever “like a hot po- 
tato.” Mr. Spring, however, is not yet ex- 
hausted. 

He professes to point out four causes of 
danger to the American people, which we 
shall refer to briefly. The first of these is the 
violence of party spirit, and what he says is 
just, so far as it goes; but he should have 
gone further. The evil is not confined to po- 
litical parties. In the church itself, the le- 
prosy is most rank and all-pervading. ‘The 
different sects of Christians hate each other 
with a more hearty hatred than the different 


spects, as in the preparation of indices, &c., | sects of politicians. Not long since we heard 
the arrangement has been improved so as | Dr. Hawks speak of the Unitarians, a large 
both to adapt it to the daily use of students and respectable denomination of fellow-be- 


| 


at college, and make an accessible book to | lievers, embracing some of the profoundest 


the ordinary reader. 
outline, of which there are more than a 
thousand, illustrate the text, where it may 
be required. 

We regard this as decidedly among the 
most valuable contributions which the 
never-ceasing press of the Harpers has 
made to our literature. It takes rank at 
once as astandard work, and will, of course, 
speedily grace the library of every student 
in the country. It strikes us as being all that 
is necessary for a full and accurate acquaint- 
ance with the manners, customs, dress, 
laws, institutions, &c. &c., of the Greeks 
and Romans. 





The Danger and Hope of the American 


People. A Discourse on the day of 
Thanksgiving in the State of New York. 
By Gardiner Spring. J. F. Trow. 114 


Nassau street. 


The opening paragraph of this discourse 
says that every man is responsible for what 
he says and does, and we shall take the au- 
thor at his word. We shall hold him respon- 
sible for the narrow and disgraceful senti- 
ments which he has seen fit not only tospeak, 
but to put in print, With Dr. Spring, as a 


| 


Neat wood cuts in | intellects and noblest hearts of the human 


race—believers such as Newton, Locke, Mil- 
ton, Priestly and Dr. Channing—as “ infidels, 
who stole the mantle of the gospel to hide 
their natural deformity.” Dr. Brownlee 
weekly denounces the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is the oldest organized church, 
as the mother of all abomination. The Rev. 
Albert Barnes has been persecuted for years, 
because he does not believe that mankind are 
punished for the sin of Adam. A portion of 
the Baptists refuse to commune with those 
who have not been immersed at baptism.— 
And Dr. Spring himself accuses the Episco- 
pal Church of a leaning towards the foulest 
abuses of the Roman hierarchy. 

A second source of our danger, is the pre- 
valence of immoral principle, in proof of which 
the Doctor refers to the efforts making to 
abolish the punishment of death. 

A third source, is the “ growing spirit of 
insubordination,” which he ascribes to “the 
absurd doctrines of liberty and equality,” in- 
stilled into the minds of the young, so that 
every parent, every teacher, and every master 





mechanic is embarressed by it!! We have 





nota single remark to make of this nonsense. 

But the fourth and grand ground of appre- 
hension, is the influence of the Papal power. 
Here the Doctor pours out all his virulence. 
Here his imagination inflames. Here he 
gives aloose to the most savage play of the 
“theologicum odium.” Yet, in the excess of 
his zeal, he is not always consistent. He 
complains, on one page, that the Romanists 
keep the mass “ ignorant, abject, and enslav- 
ed ;” and, in another place, he complains that 
they have got possession of the public schools 
of Belgium. He complains that they are the 
enemies of freedom, and he complains that 
they make use of their equal rights as Ameri- 
can citizens, 

The passage, which strikes us with most 
surprise in this discourse, is, when speaking 
of the Roman Church, it says, “she spreads 
her great drag-net over the marshes and miry 
places of the earth, and gathers all manner of 
creeping things,” &c. This can only mean 
that her ministers care for the poor. What! 
has it come to this, that it is made a matter of 
reproach to a church that she embraces the 
lowly and down-trodden! We had thought 
that it was one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Christ’s dispensation, “that the 
poor had the gospel preached to them.”— 
“Come unto me, all ye that are heavy-laden 
and oppressed,” was the language of Jesus, in 
his infinite sorrow and sympathy ; but away 
with you, creeping things, is the language of 
his professed disciples. Shame upon you, 
Dr. Spring! Shame upon you, unpitying and 
intolerant priests ! Such was not the spirit of 
the man of Nazareth—such is not the spirit 
of a true man anywhere. 

Sterne was used to say, that when he could 
find nothing else to preach about he could al- 
ways take a fling at the Catholics. Our more 
modern divines seem to act under the same 
notion. We have little sympathy with the 
pretensions or doctrines of that church; but, 
we have much less with the narrowness and 
intolerance of her pursuers. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Graham’s and Sargeant’s are the magazines 
that are first upon the ground for the month 
of April. The former has its usual variety of 
articles, some good, some bad, and some in- 
different. Professor Longfellow has contri- 
buted one or two short translations from the 
German, but they are not done with his usual 
facility. He must be whipped up to his work. 
Paulding’s article is rather heavy in parts, but 
on the whole is pleasant reading. The at- 
traction of Sargeant,—apart from the beauti- 
ful engraving from Sir Thomas Lawrence,— 
is a full account of the difficuties between 
Bulwer and his wife. This will, of course, 
be looked for earnestly. It has an air of par- 
tiality, and makes the novelist a great mon- 
ster. 

Sears’ Family Magazine, is a cheap and 
entertaining periodical. Being made up from 
the Penny Magazine and Chambers Edin- 
burgh Journal, it contains a great variety of 
instructive matter. The wood cuts alone are 
worth more than twice the price of a subscrip- 
tion. 





Lirerary InTELLicENcE.—A History of the 
conquest of Mexico, Ancient Mexican Civiliza- 
tion, &c., by W. H. Prescott, author of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, is in press. The contents are chiefly 
derived from the Archives of the Royal Academy 
of History at Madrid. It will be published in July 
or August, by Little & Brown, Boston. 

Anew edition of Hinton’s History of the United 
States will be issued in May, in two quarto volumes, 
illustrated by numerous maps and engravings, edited 
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and continued to the present time by the Rev. J. 
O. Choules, More than 10,000 copies of the first 
edition were sold. 

The Harpers will publish in a few weeks, Fay’s 
new historical romance, entitled «* Hoboken. ”— 
The same publishers also promise **The May 
Flower ;” or sketches otf Scenes and Characters 
among the descendants of the Pilgrims, by Mrs 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, and the Speeches of J. C. 
Calhoun. 

The fourth volume of Bancroft’s History of the 
United States, comprising eight chapters, and 
entitled ‘Revolution at Hand,” ‘Conquest of 
the Ohio Valley,” **The Stamp Act,’ the ‘American 
Protest,” ** Rebellion Menaced,” ‘* Resistance Or- 
ganized,” «‘Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill,” 
and * Independence Declared,” will appear early | 
in the Summer, 





«© The Hesperian,” a gift book, is promised in | 


October ; it isto contain some of the finest Amer- | 


ican poerns, illustrated by Chapman, and edited | 
by John Keese. 
The Sinless Child and other Poems. by Mrs. | 
Seba Smith, with an introduction and Mental | 
Memoir, also by Mr. Keese, will appear in | 
June. 
The Cambridge University Press will soon | 
issue a new volume ot Poems by Longfellow, | 
including his ‘* Spanish Student,” a Drama. 
‘«* The Connecticut Poets,” edited by the Rev. | 
C. W. Everest, will soon be published at Hartford. | 
Among them are Dwight, Trumbull, Percival, 
Halleck, Brainard, Rockwell, Pierpont, Hillhouse, | 
Goodrich, Burleigh and Mrs. Sigourney. 
«* Wild Scenes inthe Forest and Prairie,” by | 
Chas. F- Hoffman, originally published in London, | 


| 


is now in press in New York, 
‘« Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petre and the Holy | 
Land,” is the title of a work by President Olm, of | 
the Wesleyan University, now in course of publi- | 
cation by the Harpers, in weekly numbers. | 
The Annuals promised for 1844, are “The Chris- | 
tian Offering,” edited by Rufus Griswold ; ** The | 
Rose of Sharon,” a religious work, and ‘“* The 
Gift.” | 
Mrs. Sigourney’s Pleasant Memories of Pleasant | 
Lands, is published in London, with illustrations | 
by Turner, Roberts and other artists. | 
*¢Traits of American Aborigines,” by School- 
craft, will be published in German, at Stuttgart, | 
in June. 1 





AN ENGLISH CRITICISM. | 
Our readers will be amused with the fol- | 
lowing criticism, which we are sorry to say, | 


is from the London Spectator, a weekly pa- | 
per generally remarkable for its good sense. | 
It strikes us as somewhat novel, that the au- | 
thor of “The Winds,” “Life,” and “The | 
Antiquity of Freedom,” should want either | 
originality or force. Could the Fadladeen of | 
the Spectator find nothing “ National’ in the | 
Prairies or Thanatopsis, or the Indian at the 
Burial Place of his Fathers, and some two 
dozen other pieces? 


‘* BRYANT'S FOUNTAIN AND OTER PorMs.— 
This little volume of the celebrated American 
poet consists of fragments or passages from unfin- 
ished works, and several miscellaneous poems.— 
The fragments appear to have been taken from de- 
scriptive or moral poems; which, it we may 
judge from the sections before us, were somewhat 
devoid of unity of structure, rather containing a 
number of passages relating to one general subject 
than a series of connected parts. The miscella- 
neous poems are occasional or personal, and 
though elegant, have not enough 1m the subject to 
render them remarkable, and are not treated with 
sufficient felicity to counterbalance their innate 
want of matter. 

Considered as a poet, (which is something very 
different from a versifier,) want of originality is the 
defect of Mr. Bryant, and one which is common to 
all his countrymen whose verses we have met 
with—unless Dana be an exception. And by want 
of originality we do not mean the discovery of a 
new c/ass of subjects, or even a new style of com- 
position ; to one or both of which merits Byron, 
Scott, and Wordsworth may lay claim ; but an in- 
dependent manner, of looking at nature and treat- 
ing the matter thus collected—using, in fact, one’s 
ewn eyes and one’s own judgment, and adapting 
the style to the subject'treated ot. For example, 
Goldsmith, Rogers, Crabbe, and Campbell, (in 








some of his works,) may all be said to be disciples 
of Pope, as the manner of Pope and Prior is of the 
saine school as Dryden’s, whilst Dryden’s is found- 
ed on that of Denham and Waller. In the present 
day, Leigh Hunt, Tennyson, Trench, and preba- 
bly Keats and Browning, have more or less formed 
their style upon the principles of Wordsworth ; 
but none of the writers we have mentioned can be 
called imitators. Their style or their taste may 
be good or bad, their works may pleage or dis- 
please ; but such as they are they are their own, 
and are unlikely to be mistaken for any other wri- 
ter’s. This is scarcely the case with the poets of 
America. They may differ in mechanical matters 
—in metre, in theme, in mere executive skill ; 
and this difference may extend to their personal 
disposition; some choosing grave, some tender, 
some melancholy topics, and so forth. But their 
character seems to us essentially the same; and 
that, in strictness, is rather rhetorical than poet- 
ical—occupied more with the forms than the 
qualities of things, expatiating in sound, and valu- 


| ing words as it were for themselves rather than as 


a mere medium for conveying images or senti- 
ments, till every subject is handled in the same 
spirit, and the variety of nature is limited to the 
sameness of a mannerist’s mind. 

‘“ The harp has one unchanging theme, 


One strain that still comes o’er 
Its languid chord.” 


We have much of this at home. Mrs. Hemans 
was a Conspicuous example—perhaps the head 
and founder of this school, and most poetasters be- 
long to it: but it seems to us characteristic of all 
the poets of America, A similar spirit vitiates its 
oratorical prose, excepting some forensic or judi- 
cial oratory. 

This rhetorical spirit is not without popularfat- 
traction, or even intrinsic merit of a certain kind. 
It is almost of necessity free, fluent, and well 
sounding, and in minds intuitively inclined to it, is 
accompanied by an obvious and showy sort of ele- 
gance, which to the unstudied ret only seems 
poetry but something better. To these qualities in 


| a high and finished state, Mr. Bryant has added a 


more than common degree of skill in the mechani- 
cals of his art, and an observation of the external 
forms of nature ; whilst his position in a new 
country has given him (though in common with 
his brethren) new images. Still, although at the 
head of the American poets, it strikes us that he is 
not, nor ever can be, a national poet ; for he dis- 
plays no distinct and racy style, where the thought 
moulds the diction ; he exhibits no national cha- 
raeteristic; he deals with the forms instead of the 
essences of things ; and as aconsequence of this, 
he neither agitates the mind nor leaves a deep im- 
pression. 


An illustration of this criticism might be given 
from ‘An Evening Reverie”; the early part of 


| which is merely an enumeration, in elegant lan- 


guage, of the general events that may occur to eve- 
ry man on any day of his life; and though the 


| close is less commonplace, its moral is neither new 


nor newly pointed. “The Fountain,” however, 
whick gives its title to the book, will bea better 
illustration of our meaning. The subject is of 
course a fountain ; but the theme is some particu- 
lar fountain in the American woods, which is first 
described in its present material features, next in 
its former state, and its probable, perhaps its ac- 
tual history is then given; how ina primitive time 
the forest-animals drank of it; how next the In- 
dian warrior and then the hunter visited it ; and 
then how the White settler came to fell its sur- 
rounding woods and cultivate the land; whilst dif- 
ferent persons, shoolboys, the wanderer, the sol- 
dier, the sage, have sported or mused beside it; 
and lastly, the poet concludes with a speculation 
as to the future changes it shall witness or under- 
ge. The descriptions of the earlier part are some- 
what yminute, but the whole is very elegant and 
very musical. Still it may be questioned whether 
the poem is not, as Addison says, obvious as well as 
natural—whetherjifany number of average poets or 
rhetoricians had been given this fountain for a 
theme, they would not have treated it in the same 
mode and the same style, however they might have 
fallenshort of Mr. Bryant in the graceful spirit of 
the execution.” 
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‘“‘ Pity it is, that the momentary beauties flowing from 
en harmonious elocution, cannot, like those of poeiry, be 
their own record! That the animated graces of the player 
can live no longer than the instant breath and motion that 
presents them ; or at best can but faintly glimmerthrough 
the memory or imperfect attestation of a few surviving 
spectators.”— Colley Cibber. 





The Nervous Man has been acted at the 
Park Theatre, the last week, of course 
with Placide’s Aspen, a part in which he 
stands unequalled, even after comparison 
with Farren, the best actor of that class on 
the English stage, in the same character. 
Placide’s old men have a certain venerable 


look, which is the perfect reflection of are-. 


fined, domestic old age, and which we haye 





met with very often away from, never, in 
any one else, upon*the stage. There are 
blowzed old men, and coarse, overgrown 
old men, and peaked old men, and painted 
old men, and old men with red hose and 
white wigs in abundance, but never one 
among them all, save Placide, for whom we 
have felt this domestic family interest 
awakened. Him only, of them all, would 
we accept for a moment as a father. If 
General Washington were to be brought 
upon the stage, Placide, in dubbed and 
powdered hair, should be his representa- 
tive. Placide has, hidden in his features, 
anxiety enough for Old Fritz, and repose 
enough for Louis XVIII. 

The perplexity and shudderings of -As- 
pen are inimitable, but they must lose half 
their fine coloring without the foil of poor 
Power’s exquisite imperturbable ease and 
impudence. The Irishman encased in brass 
stands like a rock, the haunted Englishman 
flutters like a rag. We cannot go to see 
this piece performed any more than we 
would walk into the hall of a generous old 
friend, to see his careless and ignorant heir 
squandering his wealth, without the taste 
and elegance to enjoy it. Noman ever 
made his characters more his own ; they 
fitted him like a second nature. The actor 
and his part became one—there was not a 
hair-breadth’s opening for criticism. His 
acting did not disappoint, or, with half-ex- 
cellence, provokingly suggest some thing 
better. He was born for the stage, and 
entered upon it by divine right. There 
was the generous freedom and facility of 
nature in all that he did from the Irish bog- 
trotter to the Irish gentleman. He was so 
natural, that his first appearance perplexed 
the London critics, by an apparent want of 
piquancy and effect ; the spice and curry 
to be encouraged in most actors, by which 
they give zest to a peculiarity, and make 
affectation not so often an addition to nature, 
as a means to supply the want of it. If 
this want of richness were a defect at the 
time, it was one which time amended. 
They who recollect the pathos of the Major 
in St. Patrick’s Eve, or the shading both of 
high and low life in the White Horse of 
the Peppers, or the representation of that 
anomalous gamin of stage life, between 
both, O’Callaghan need not be reminded of 
Power’s variety and repose. His humor was 
too real not to display in itself the unerring 
traits of all true humor, a pathos as _pro- 
found as its merriment was joyous. Never 
have we felt the truth and the sorrow of 
our motto from Colley Cibber more feeling- 
ly than at the recollection of Power. Fain 
would we hold fast in their first bright 
colors the impressions of his acting, con- 
veyed in tones and looks, never brighter or 
more irresistible than at his last appear- 
ance on the stage at this theatre when, af- 
ter the audience had joined with him in the 
thumping chorus of Morgan Rattler, in re- 
ply to a newspaper statement that this was 
his last night before an American audience, 
his last words were that he should not take 
leave of an American audience till he took 
leave of the stage altogether. The comedy 
of Power then closed behind the scenes in 
a hidden tragedy. 

On Friday was revived Wives as they 
Were and Maids as they Are, a slender 
comedy of the old school, but by Mrs. Inch- 
bald, and in that reservation are implied 
sensibility and refinement and a genuine wo- 
man’s nature in every line. There is one 
character which should make amends for 
any deficiency of force or interest, Miss 
Dorillon, a sketch from the same model 
which furnished Miss Milner in the 
Simple Story—from Mrs. Inchbald herself: 
The guardian of the novel is changed to 
the father in the play. The real charac- 
ters of ward and daughter are the same.— 
Miss Dorillon coquets with fashionable 
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vice but is never vicious, the warmth of a 
heart which cherishes coquetry and ex- 
travagant gayety repels the coldness of 
crime and ingratitude. The silent influ- 
ence of the unknown parent, rebuking with 
the secret voice of nature, the license of the 
daughter, is a simple and beautiful incident. 
To act this part well requires an union of 
rampant animal spirits with etherial senti 

ment. Noise and sadness shoot across one 
another like the hues of an April sky.— 
Mrs. Hunt here displayed many of the 
graces of light comedy. We should like to 
see her in some clever, animated afterpiece. 
Placide’s Lord Priory (in Sir Peter Tea- 
zle’s coat) was grave and pungent, and 
Barry’s Sir Wm. Dorillon was the very 
essence of the old genteel comedy, in which 
the black dress and the respectability 
were really amazing. Mr. Abbot should 
remember that the personages on the stage 
in Mrs. Inchbald’s day, whatever their vir- 
tues, are supposed to have the manners of 
ladies and gentlemen. He added largely 
to the improbabilities of the exchange of 
the coat with Sir William by a very sea- 
side swagger, a lamentable counterfeit of 
ease. He should not either put such words 
as ‘cantankerous’ in the mouth of Mrs. 
Inchbald. 

Mr. Simpson’s management at the Park 
is something eccentric. Mrs. Inchbald 
was succeeded by Tom and Jerry, with Mr. 
T. Belcher Kay, Champion of the Light 
Weights from London, and Mr. Hudson, 
Professor of Gymnastics, (we give the cap- 
itals with all the honors) announced for a 
Set-ro,—an ominous relapse to the late 
horse and dog distemper. We have no 
objection whatever to the cultivation of 
the science of self-defence ; on the contra- 
ry we would give premiums (at Fairs, Cat- 
tle Shows, or other institutions) for the en- 
couragement of a discipline which tends to 
manliness, and which may be occasionally 
necessary for the preservation of one’s nat- 
ural rights, or the protection of other peo- 
ple’s. Boxing and gymnastics are excel- 
lent things, and so are Cricket and Bathing, 
but we confess we can see no better reason 
for the rosin and the gloves on the stage, 
than we can for the wickets or a school of 
Natation before the same audience. A 
gentleman need not go through his toilet in 
the presence of the public, to set an exam- 
ple of cleanliness, or take his physic on the 
boards to promote the popular regimen.— 
Stupid burlettas like Tom and Jerry do not 
belong to the legitimate purposes of the Dra- 
ma. Whatever the novelty may have been 
originally, the thin jokes have long since 
descended to the streets, and the wit of 
Bob Logic and Corintian Tom would be 
out-done by the first congregation of news- 
boys in Nassau street. After recent events, 
the miserable affair in Westchester county, 
a brute tragedy throughout, and the full 
expression of the law and of public opin- 
ion on all those concerned in the matter, we 
regret that the Park Theatre should be 
the first. to bring forward exciting stage 
performances, of a character precisely sim- 
ilar to those at the Bowery Theatre which 
immediately preceded the state prison of- 
fences of Lilly and M’Coy. Should this 
under any circumstances be the policy of 
the leading theatre of New York ? 

We turn with pleasure to notice some- 
thing ina very different style, the produc- 
tion at Drury Lane (February 11) ofa new 
tragedy by Robert Browning, an author of 
thought and vigor, though hardly known out 
of his own London circle. The new play 
has the novelty of being a tragedy in 
three acts. It is entitled A Blot in the 
Scutcheon, and the story appears simply 
this.. Mildred, the sister of Thorold, the 
Lord of Tresham, is betrothed to the Earl 
of Mertown, who visits her privately by 
night. The brother discovers the sister’s 
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shame but is ignorant of the suitor, and in 
an encounter kills the Earl. The sister dies 
broken hearted, and Thorold takes poison. 
Objections to this plot are not difficult, but 
if the work sustains the following remarks 
ofthe Examiner, the production of this play 
should be hailed as a dawning era of life and 
reality for the stage: ‘Mr. Browning, a 
writer whose career we watch with great 
interest, because we believe him to be a 
man of genius and a true poet, is the author 
of the new tragedy. In performance it was 
successful, a result which it had been hard- 
ly safe to predict of a work of so much 
rare beauty and of such decisive originali- 
ty. These are qualities that seldom, at first 
starting, make their way into the world, 
more especially the world theatrical. And 
we are not sanguine of the chances of con- 
tinued patronage tothe ‘ Blot in the ’Scut- 
cheon.’ People are already finding out, we 
see, that there is a great deal that is equivo- 
cal in its sentiment, a vast quantity of mere 
artifice in its situations, and in its general 
composition not much to ‘touch humanity.’ 
Nor do we pretend to know what should 
touch humanity, beyond that which touches 
our own hearts, but we would give little for 
the feelings of the man who could read this 
tragedy without a deepemotion. It is very 
sad, painfully and perhaps needlessly so ; 
but it is unutterably tender, passionate and 
true. It is not copied from this or that ex- 
isting notion ; it is not moulded on this or 
the other of the old authors ; itis the growth 
of the writer’s heart, and has the distinct 
truth, the animated pathos, the frankness 
and unexaggerated strength, which spring 
in that soil alone.” 

At Covent Garden, under Bunn’s man- 
agement, a Mr. Gregory, on his first ap- 
pearance was driven from the stage with 
an emphasis from pit and boxes, unheard, 
itis said, since the O, P. riots. Cause as- 
signed, ‘Editor of a scandalous Sunday 
paper, the Satirist.” The “damning” 
power seems never to have been exer- 
cised with more general applause. 

Macready, at his benefit at Drury Lane, 
took the part of Benedict for the first time. 

Fanny Ellsler was to appear at the 
opening of the Italian Opera in La Taren- 
tule. 

Mrs. Wood, the vocalist, it is said, has 
become a Catholic, and retired to a convent. 
Whether so or not, we regret that her losses 
by that great American bubble, the United 
States Bank, should have added one to the 
disappointments of a weary world. There 
appears, however, very little doubt of the 
matter, from the statement that she has 
formally taken leave of her husband and 


infant son, and turned to the bosom of the 


Church. These were some of her heaven- 
ward instincts (with her fine singing,) in 


her personation of Ophelia, little as we | 


thought at the time she would follow se- 
riously the advice of Hamlet, and “to a 
nunnery go !”” 
Soft you, now! 
The fair Ophelia: —Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d. 
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MADAM OTTO’S CONCERT. 

Marcu 17th.—It has not been often that we 
have experienced so much pleasure from a concert 
as we did at that given by Madam Otto on Friday 
last, and we were glad to see this deserving ar- 
tiste so well supported by her friends as she was 
upon this occasion. The music was well selected, 
and the manner in which it was performed mani- 
fested careful rehearsal. 

The numerous orchestra, chiefly composed of 
members of the Philharmonic Society, were ably 
conducted by Mr. Hill, and gave the splendid 
overtures to Oberon and der Freischutz, in a style 
that left little to be desired. 

A Quintett by Lindpainter, for the flute, clari- 





onet, oboe, bassoon and horn, accompanied by the 
orchestra, was admirably played by Messrs. Leh- 
man, Wiese, Groneveldt, Hegolund and Wohning. 
‘Lhis composition, now given, we believe, for the 
first time in America, is very elaborate. It shows 
the intimate knowledge the author must have of 
the capabilities of the various instruments, and 
although developing the beauties of each, is 
entirely free trom the charge of being made up, as 
combinations for wind instruments alone so gen- 
erally are, of showy passages without general de- 
sign. A spirited introduction for the orchestra, 
interspersed with concerted portions for the Quin- 
tett, led into a plaintive and original melody, with 
variations, and the piece wound up with a brilliant, 
though short finale. We were much pleased 
with the delicacy of expression with which the 
melody was played by Groneveldt; indeed we 
cannot speak too highly of his purity of style 
throughout. Mr. Lehman’s execution is very neat, 
and he plays well in time; two great recommend- 
ations in a flute player; but his horn always seems 
to us thin in quality; this we opine is greatly the 
fault of his instrument. We must not omit to no- 
tice in terms of high praise, the skill which Messrs. 
Hegolund and Wohning displayed in the manage- 
ment of their unwieldy instruments, the bassoon 
and horn. Theaccompaniament of the orchestra was 
very nicely subdued, and deserves great commen- 
dation. We hope shortly to hear this composition 
again. 

Mr. Scharfenberg played a concerto of Pixis 
with his usual firmness of execution; an accem- 
paniament of three bells which were heard chim- 
ing at intervals through the piece, produced a cu- 
rious and pleasing effect. We should have pre- 
ferred, however, that the orchestra should have 
accompanied this piece instead of the Quar- 
tette. 

The overture to Anacreon was admirably played 
on two piano fortes, by Messrs. Timm, Alpers, 
Scharfenburg and F’. Rakeman ; but this overture 
is so essentially orchestral, so many parts being a 
repetition of the same phrase by different instru- 
ments, that from the monotony of tone of the piano 
fortes, it was wholly destitute of effect. 

A solo on the violencello by Mr. Boucher, was 
excellently played, and had he concluded when 
he had half finished, it would have produced more 
effect. This gentleman’s only fault is, that his 
solos are, generally speaking, a little too long. It 
is much to be regretted, as he always chooses good 
music, and his mechanism and taste are both un- 
exceptionable. 

Madam Otto herself was in excellent voice, and 
it is long since we have been so delighted as we 
were with the song from the Magic Flute, of Mo- 
zart. The effect of the accompaniment can be met 
with no where save in this author’s immortal 
works, and the orchestra cid them full justice. 
From the extraordinary compass of voice this song 
requires, we much doubt whether there is another 
singer in the country should attempt it. 

Signor de Begnis was, as he always is, very {un- 
ny. We cannot say that we altogether approve 
of a Buffo in modern private costume, but his 
style, perfect in its kind, always pleases us as a 
relic of the things that were. 

Mr. Martiniseemed much frightened at finding 
himself running away from the orchestra, and has 
yet to learn that itis nof the same thing as sing- 
ing toa piano forte. He possesses a good voice, and 
ought to sing better music than that which he per- 
petrated upon this occasion. The duett for him- 
self and Mr. Milon was omitted on account of the 
latter having a severe cold. 





Mrs. Loper.—We were unable to attend the 
concert of this accomplished and deserving lady, 
but have been told that it was in the highest de- 
gree successful. We hope she will be induced to 
repeat the performance. 





Scorrisn Concert.—Mr. Clirehugh and the 
Misses Cumming will repeat their Scottish Musical 
Entertainment on Wednesday evening, the 29th 
instant. The Programme contains an entirely 
hew and choice selection of songs, duetts and 
ballads. 
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HounTiNnGTON’s PicturEs.—We suppose that 
the greater number of our readers have al- 
ready stopped in at the granite building on the 
corner of Broadway and Chambers street, to dream 
away an hour or two in the presence of the beau- 
tiful creations of Huntington. If they have not, 
there remains in store tor them a pleasure of the 
most exquisite kind. 

These pictures, two in number, are representa- 
tions of two striking passages in the never-to-be- 
forgotten allegory of Bunyan. The first describes 
Christiana and her children, with their compan- 
ion Mercy, in their passage through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. It is a group of five per- 
sons, the centre of which is Christiana standing 
erect, in the attitude of prayer, with her face up- 
turned to Heaven, softened by the remembrance 
of the fearful sorrows through which she has just 
passed, and full of divine resignation and faith.— 
Her youngest child is clinging to her knees, while 
the others are looking back with anxious horror at 
the howling shades and lurid glares of the dismal 
vale from which they are just emerging. Mercy, 
kneeling in the foreground, is raising her counte- 
nance with an expression of mingled supplication 
and gratitude, to the God who has delivered 
them from trouble. The picture is full of emo- 
tion and interest. It might be objected that Chris- 
tiana is drawn too young for the place she occu- 
pies in the history ; although in every other re- 
spect, the painting is an admirable one. The 
grouping is harmonious, the coloring good, and 
the finish of the drapery and accessories exquisite. 
Tt will advance the reputation of Mr. Huntington 
as an artist and poet. 

The other picture, Mercy’s Dream, was exhibit- 
ed a few months since in the Academy, and is pret- 
ty well known to the public. It is, we think, the 
better of the two: but in that, itis hard to dis- 
criminate. Where all is so well done, it were idle 
to attempt to criticise. Our readers, we trust» 
will visit these pictures: for Mr. Huntington is 
among the number of our most accomplished ar- 
tists and best men. 





INPROVEMENTS ON THE DAGUERREO- 
TYPE. 


‘*No discovery of modern science excited 
so much astonishment as that of M. Daguerre — 
When first announced, most persons imagined it 
to be a,delusion. It seemed at the time utterly in- 
credible that the rays of light proceeding from all 
objects could be fixed in the focus of alens, and 
there present a permanent picture after it was re- 
moved from the objects. The secret was purchas- 
ed trom the ingenious discoverer by the French 
government, and in that country the invention of 
the Dagguerreotype has consequently been thrown 
open to public competition ; the effect of which 
has been to originate and perfect numerous im- 
portant improvements in the process. The im- 
pressions were not produced in the first instance 
until the rays of light had been concentrated on 
the plates for at least half an hour. The process 
consisted in covering a silver plate, or a plate of 
copper thickly silvered, with a coating of iodine, 
which is extremely sensible to the action of light. 
The prepared plate was excluded from light until 
exposed in the focus of a camera obscura, where 
itremained until the operator conceived the action 
had been sufficient. The plate was next submitted 
to the fumes of mercury, which by adhering more 
or less to the silver plate, in proportion as the rays 
of light affected the coating of iodine, produced a 
distinctly visible, shaded, but colorless picture of 
the objects presented in the camera. 

By this comparatively tedious process, which 
required a fixed attitude for nearly half an hour, 
it was next to impossible te represent any living 
objects. An attempt of the kind was, indeed, 
made in Belgium, at a public inauguration, when 
the king presided, of which it was desired to have 
a correct representation. At the signal of a gun, 
all persons engaged in the ceremonial were order- 
ed to remain in their several attitudes a sufficient 
Jength of time to produce a Daguerreotype impres 
sion of the scene; with what success the experi- 
ment was attended we are not aware. Since that 
time, however, the rapidity of the process has 
been so much increased by the use of a coating of 
bromine on the plate, that fewer seconds than it 

then required minutes suffice to produce a picture, 
more distinct than by the first mode of operation. 
In some of the improvements announced to the 
French Academy it is affirmed that the impressions 
may be taken so instantaneously that even a rail. 
way train at its utmost speed might be accurately 


depicted. One of the more recent improvements 
in the manipulation of the Daguerreotpye is the 
discovery of a mode of fixing the lights and 
shadows on the plate ; by which means the mer- 
curial image that previously required a glass to 
protect 1t from the lightest touch, may now be 
rubbed and colored. The facilities afforded by the 
more rapid mode of conducting the process for 
copying living objects has been for some time 
past extensively applied in taking correct minia- 
ture likenesses. It is true, that as yet these min- 
iature resemblances struck by rays of liglit are far 
less flattering than those pencilled by the artist; 
but this defect we conceive arises principally from 
a want of management in the adjustment of the 
light on the face of the sitter. The tendency of 
this process to increase the intensity of the lights 
and shadows might, we think, be obviated by a 
more general diffusion of the light, so as to dimin- 
ish on the natural object the shadows which the 
Daguerreotype increases. 

Many other minute improvements have been in- 
troduced in the manipulation of the Daguerreotype, 
but those we have indicated—rapidity of execu- 
tion, and the power of fixing firmly the mercurial 
shadows—are the two prominent features of pro- 
gress in the art. So firmly, indeed, can the im- 
pressions of the rays of light be now fixed on the 
plate, that the galvano-plastic art has been applied 
to multiply copies ; so that the light concentrated 
toa focus in the camera obscura can be not only 
impressed on the silver plate whereon it falls, but 
that impression may be cast in copper, from which 
innumerable other copies can be multiplied and 
printed. 

The operations of the Daguerreotype which we 
have hitherto noticed are produced solely by the 
concentration of the rays of light ; and in propor- 
tion to the brilliancy ef the sunshine is the rapidi- 
ty of the effect. We have now to speak of effects 
produced in the dari. At the meeting of the 
French Academy on the 18th July last, M. Reg- 
nault communicated some facts relative to the im- 
pression of the images of objects on metallic plates 
in the dark, which appear to be as much opposed 
to our preconceived notions of possible effects as 
was the Daguerreotype on its first announcement. 
The experiments communicated by M. Regnault 
were performed by M. Mozee, of Berlin, and had 
been verified by Messes. Encke and Humboldt; 
otherwise the strangeness of their developments 
might well challenge credulity. The same expe- 
riments have since been successfully repeated by 
scientific men in this country. 

The new discoveries seem to be founded on the 
known fact that figures when traced with chalk on 
glass, breathed upon, and then rubbed off, may be 
reproduced by merely breathing on the glass again. 
This curious effect, it is found, may be produced by 
means still moreromarkable. By placing on glass 
a design cut out on paper, and then breathing on | 
it, the designis in some manner transferred to 
the glass, and will reappear by breathing on it long 
after the moisture occasioned by the first act of 
breathing has evaporated. The same effect may 
be produced by apy other kind of vapor. 

This curious property of retaining the impres- | 
sions of vaper is stated by M. Mozer to belong to 
metals in a more sensible degree than to glass. For 
example; when a design prepared in a similar 
manner is laid for some time on a polished plate of | 
metal in the dark, and then removed, the breath or | 
other vapor will bring out the design distinctly, | 
though nething is visible on the plate of metal | 
previous to its being exposed to the vapour. Sil- 
vored plates prepared with a coating of iodine, as 
for the Daguerreotype, appear to be acted on in the 





dark, when designs are cut out in paper and laid 
upon them, in the same manner as when exposed 
to the light, for a few minutes suffice to make 
such an impression on the iedine, that the vapor 
of mercury adheres to the silver, forming a Da- 
guerreotype picture just as if the plate had been 
placed in the focus of a camera. 





In the experiments with polished metallic 
plates, the circumstance of the effects being pro- 
duced in the dark does not appear te add much to 
the marvellous nature of the impressions, for they 
seem to depend in some manner on the deposition 
ef moisture on the exposed portions of the polish- 
ed surface, which might take place quite as well 
in the absence of light ; but the action of the plate 
prepared with iodine resembles in its effects so 
closely those of light, that it seems altogether in- 
explicable how they can be produced when all 
light perceptible by our organs of vision is exclud- 
ed. These effects do not depend on thecontact of 
the bodies, as was proved by the following experi- 
ment: M. Mozer placeda bronze medal at a small 
distance from a polished plate of silver, in the 
dark, and after a short time the medal produced a 
distinct impression on the plate, which became vis- 
ible when exposed to vapor. 


The results of these experiments, if correct, and 








the evidence of their truth leaves little room for 
doubt, afford additional proofs that active agencies, 
far beyond the conception of man, are constantly 
at work, the influence of which, though invisible, 
and their causes unknown, operate extensively in 
the inscrutable werks of Nature. It has been con- 
jectured that the impressions in the dark might be 
produced by radiant caloric. The theory which 





accounts for the diffusion of heat, by representing 
it to be constantly radiating from all bodies—the 
colder sending forth calorific rays to warmer bodies 
at the same time that they receive a much larger 
portion of heat from them—affords some assistance 
in the elucidation of the phenomena on that hypo- 
thesis. But, however we attempt to explain the 
action of these intercommunications of invisible 
powers, we feel that we are still far from a satis- 
factory explanation of ultimate causes. As in ev- 
ery other endeavor to penetrate the secrets of Na- 
ture, we find ourselves baffled by those subtile 
agencies which the mind of man seems unable to 
grapple with; and though by assigning them 
names we may delude ourselves into the belief that 
we are cognizant of their natures, he whose gaze 
is the steadiest and clearest is but the best aware 
of the imperfection of mental vision for the inves- 
tigation of the ultimate causes of even the most fa- 
miliar phenomena ; still less for the development 
of the hidden mysteries of light and heat.”—Fo- 
reign Quarterly and Colonial Review. 


MISCELLANY. 





SONNET. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 


Come, stand the nearest to thy country’s sire, 
Thou feariess man, of uncerrupted heart ; 
Well worthy undivided praise thou art, 
And ’t will be thine, when slumbers party ire. 
Raised, by the voice of freemen, to a height 
Sublimer far, than kings-by-birth may claim ! 
Thy stern, unselfish spirit dared the right, 
And battled *gainst the wrong. Thy holiest aim 
Was freedom, in the largest sense, despite 
Misconstrued motives and unmeasured blame. 
Above deceit, in purpose firm, and pure ; 
Just to opposers, and to friends sincere, 
Thy worth, shall with thy country’s name endure, 
And greener grow thy fame, through every coming 
year. 





TU A FOUNTAIN 
WHICH WAS OPPOSITE MY WINDOW IN NEW YORK. 


Ah, happy, happy Fountain ° 
Whose voice is song for aye— 
Who in thy toil art ever free, 
Whose work is ever play ! 
This is | hardest duty, 
To livea life of beauty. 


So when our soul is born 
into the inner life, 
The Law’s controi is gene, 
Ceases all inward strife. 
Then through the happy day, 
Duty is song and play. 


O joyful water, springin 

To the summits of the trees, 
Or softly waving to and fro, 

Likea white plume in the breeze— 
Falling in million diamonds round, 
Or murmering with a steadfast sound. 


Still, still dost thou resemble 
That inward joy and light, 

Which sometimes swells to largest acts 
Of spiritual might ; 

But oftener doth more gently move, 

In steady flow of tranquil love. 


O ever gladsome Fountain ! 
In what far distant springs, 
Are thy gurpttnel currents fed, 
With Heavenly visitings ! 
With dew and rain, by night and day 
Thou still art fed ; but where, we cannot say. 


So, while weseethe fruits 
Of the spiritual vine, 
We see not at its roots 
God’s influences divine ; 
Which, in the soul’s deep places, pour 
The living waters, evermore. 


Whence comes thy warmth, O water? 
How dost thou ever flow, 

Unchecked by frost, untouched by ice, 
Through the bosom of the snow ? 

It must be that it comes with thee 

From fervent depths below. 


And thus the living spirit 
Still keeps its vital heat, 
And though around love waxes cold, 
As warm its pulses beat, 
No winter chills the faithful heart— 
It cannot from its ardor part. 


I bless thee, graceful Fountain, 
For bringing thus to mind, 
That wells of life are in our souls ; 
While still in thee I find, 
Amid our outward life, where nought is free, 
An everlasting type of Inward Liberty. 


[Christian World.} J.F.C. 





BirtTHPLACE OF Co.umBus.—A French period- 
ical states that a prefect of Corsica, M. Guibega, 
having lately examined the registers of the town of 
Calvi, has discovered in them the act of birth of 
Christopher Columbus, making him, consequently, 
a countryman of Napoleon. itherto, Genoa, Sa- 
vona, Cogoroto, Nervi, and Zaccarello have all laid 
claim to the great navigator, in this respect. 





Promisina Yourus.—Lieutenant Murray in his 


Doings in China, gives the following proof of the 
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aptitude for civilization possessed by the juvenile 
branches of the Celestials :—* The children are 
very intelligent and sharp: they pick up English 
easy. Almost all the young blackguards about this 
place could swear in very good English.” 





CuineEse JucGLERs.—The following scene oc- 
curred in the drawing room of a foreign resident in 
Canton. Two jugglers were introduced before the 
company assembled: after going through a number 
of surprising feats of skill and agility, one of these 
men handed to the other a large china basin. This 
basin, after a few flourishes above his head, and 
being turned upside down to convince the specta- 
tors that it was empty, the exhibitor suddenly al- 
lowed it to fall, but caught it before it reached the 
floor. This movement brought him into a position 
resting upon his heels, the basin being now hidden 
from view by the folds of his garments. In that 
attitude he remained for a few seconds, with his 
hands extended, but in no way touching the basin. 
With a sudden spring he stood upright, and dis- 
played to the astonished spectators the basin filled 
tothe brim with pure clear water, and two gold 
fishes swimming in their native element.—T'en 
Thousand Things relating to China. 





Music AMenG THE TurRKS.—Constantinople, 
January 13.—Last week, the Italian Opera compa- 
ny, lately arrived here, was introduced into the 
Seraglio of the Sultana Valide, to perform the ope- 
ra of Belisario, in the apartment newly fitted up 
asa theatre. The Sultana and all the ladies took 
their seats, each with an opera book in her hand, 
for the text, having been translated into Turkish, 
is now printed. The ladies listened very earnest- 
ly during the performance, and perused the books 
with great attention. The sympathy of one was 
strongly e&cited by the appearance of the blind 
Belisarius, and she became so moved by the repre- 
sentation of his distress, that she started up sud- 
denly, and, with expressions of pity, threw a purse 
of gold athim. This is the first time that any 
representation of this kind ever took place in the 
Seraglio, or that male footsteps were allowed to 
pass within the sacred boundary. Our philosophic 
thinkers and philanthropists say, that this is a 
great step gained towards civilization; for they 
are of opinion that it is only through female influ- 
ence that the social habits of the Turks can be 
improved. There is good reason for this opinion, 
for itis well known that the beautiful Circassians 
have long revolted against the veii, being vexed 
at having their charms concealed from all the 
world. 





Mapame CaMPoREss AND THE Map Musicau 
Composer.—An intimate acquaintance waited on 
her one morning to makea request. In the hospital 
for the insane a man was confined, literally fanati- 
co per musica; he had lost his senses on the failure 
of an opera, in which the labor of the composer 
was gteater than the excellence of his music.— 
This unfortunate had by some accident heard of 
Camporese, whose fame filled the city, and imme- 
diately conceived an ungovernable wish to hear 
her. For awhile his representations passed unno- 
ticed, he grew outrageous, and had to be fastened 
to his bed. In this state Camporese’s friend had} 
beheld him. She was dressing for an evening 
party, when this representation was made to her. 
She paused a moment on hearing it. Then, throw- 
ing a cloak over her shoulders, said, ‘ Come, then.’ 
‘Whither? ‘Tothe Ospedale.’ ‘But, why? there 
is no occasion to go now: to-morrow, or the next 
day.’ ‘To-morrow; no, indeed, if I can do this 
poor ,man good, let me go instantly.’ Ard they 
went. Being shown into a room, separated from 
that of the maniac only by a thin wall, Camporese 
began to sing one of Haydn’s melodies. The at- 
tendants in the next room observed their patient 
suddenly become less violent, then composed, at 
last he burst into tears. The singer now entered, 
she sat down, and sang again. When she conclud- 
ed, the poor composer took from under his bed a 
torn sheet of paper, scored with an air of his own 
composition, and handed it to her. There were 
no words, and nothing in the music, but Campo- 
rese running it over, sang it to some words of Me 
tastasio, with such sweetness, that the music 
seemed excellent. ‘Sing it me once more,’ said 
the maniac. She did so, and departed, accompa- 
nied by his prayers and the tears of the specta- 
tors.— Ebers’s Seven Years of the King’s Theatre: 





Tue Greek LancuaGe.—“The Greek language 
was a strong intelleetual life, stronger than any 
similar one which has lived in the breath of “‘arti- 
eulately speaking men,” and survived it. No other 
language has lived so long and died so hard—pang 
by pang, each with a delphin color—yielding re- 
luctantly to that doom of death and silence which 
must come at last to the speaker and the speech. 
Wonderful it is to lodk back fathoms down the 
great past, thousands of years away—where whole 
generations lie unmade to dust—where the sound- 
ing of their trumpets, and the rushing of their 
scythed chariots, and that great shout which 
brought down the birds stone dead from beside the 
sun, are more silent than the dog breathing at our 
feet, or the fly’s paces on our window pane; and 





yet, from the heart of which silence, to feel words 


rise up like a smoke—words of men, even words of 


women, uttered at first, perhaps, in ‘excellent 
low voices,” but audible and distinct to uur times, 
through * the dreadiul pother” of life aud death, 
the hissing of the steam-engine, and the cracking 
of the cerement! It is wonderful to look back and 
listen. Blind Hemer spoke this Greek after blind 
Demodocus, with a quenchless light about “his 
brows, which he felt through his blindness. Pindar 
rolled his chariots in it, prolonging the clamor of 
the games. Sappho’s heart beat through it, and 
heaved up the world’s, Eschylus strained it to the 
stature of his high thoughts Plato crowned it with 
his divine peradventures. Aristophanes made it 
drunk with the wine of his fantastic merriment. 
The later Platonists wore their souls away in it, 
out ot sight of other souls. The first Christians 
heard in it God’s new revelation, and confessed 
their Christ in it from the suppliant’s knee, and 
presently from the bishop’s throne. To all times, 
and their transactions, the language lent itself.— 
Through the long summer of above two thousand 
years, from the grasshopper Homer sang of, to that 
grasshopper of Manne! Phile, which might indeed 
have been a ** burden,” we can in no wise mistake 
the chirping of the bloodless, deathless, wondrous 
creature. It chirps on in Greek still. At the close 
of that long summer, though Greece lay withered 
to her root, her academic groves and philosophic 
gardens all leafless and bare, still from the depth 
of the desolation rose up the veice— 
0 cuckoo, shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 
which did not grow hoarse, like other cuckoos, but 
sang not unsweetly, if more faintly than before. 
Strangely vital was this Greek language— 
Some streggling spirits were behind, to be 
Laid out with most thrift on its memory. 

It seemed as if nature could not part with so lovely 
a tune, as if she felt it ringing on still in her head 
—or as if she hummed it to herself, as the watch- 
taan used to do, with ‘‘ night wandering round” 
him, when he watched wearily on the palace roof 
of the doomed house of Atreus.—#vom a series of 
articles, by Miss Elizabeth B. Barrett, on the 
Greek Christain Poets in the London Atheneum. 





Distress.—The extremest misery prevails in 
many parts of the city. The sympathies of the 
charitable are continually excited by the most 
heart-rending cases of destitution. Whatever ot 
superfluous time or means can be possibly spared 
by any one, should be now devoted to the relief of 
the poor. The late snow storm must add much to 
the discomfort of the ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill- 
clad, who abound in many of the lanes and alleys 
of this great city. The words of Burns are specially 
applicable to the present period : 

Oye! who,sunk in beds of down, 

Feel not a want, but what your selves create, 
Think, for a moment, on his wretched fate, 
Whom friends and fortune quite disown. 

Ili satisfied, keen nature’s clamorus call, 
Streiched on his straw, he lays himself to sleep, 
While through the rugged roof and chimney wall 
Chillo’er his slumbers piles the drifiy heap. 

The Rev. Mr. Street, the City Missionary, men- 
tions to us several cases of extreme suffering. One 
of a family, once in comfortable circumstances, 
now in the most abject poverty, the man and his 
wife and five smail children sleeping in one bed, in 
a room without fire, and without furniture. An- 
other, of a respectable lady, wife ofa sea captain, 
who is absent, leaving her with six small children 
to provide for, and without means. Another, of a 
whole family, sick with the scarlet fever, and 
without the necessaries of life.—Phtlada. North 
American. 


A Fourterist [nstirurion.—An institution 
of this character, composed of Germans, has been 
in operation in McKean county, in Pensylvania, 
for near a year past. 

A letter in the Ledger gives this account of the 
Pennsylvania settlement : 

The Society of Industry, located in McKean 
county, Pennsylvania, founded by the Rev. Henry 
Ginal, a German minister of this city, is in pos- 
session of 40,600 acres of land, a considerable 
part of which they have already cleared, and they 
keep from forty to fifty hands chopping, all of 
them members of the Society. Since last spring 
seventy houses have been erected, besides a steam 
saw-mill, a large tannery, a convenient school- 
house, in which the various branches of education 
are taught, and a store furnished with every article 
necessary for food and clothing. 

The Society is founded upon community of pro- 
perty, money and furniture excepted, and sustain- 
ed by the co-operation of its members, an equal 
distribution of the hal{-yearly profits resulting 
from their labor. Inits fundamental principles it 
differs trom Mr. Fourier’s system, Mr. Ginal has 
become acquainted with the socialism of this 
French philanthropist, and having compared it 
with that of his own, found it less congenial to the 
principles and habits of his friends. 

The tract of land belonging to this Society is 
divided into several districts; in the centre of each 
one is to be a town, having every house built alike, 
for the accommodation of farmers as well as me- 








chanics, and stables and barns located beyond the 
precincts of the village. , 

Although agriculture and the raising of cattlé is 
the prominent object of the Society, yet having 
many skilful mechanics from the principal cities 
of the United States, they intend to establish some 
manufactories. The members of each trade choose 
their own inspector, and determine by, yote the 
amount of work which shall be done. 

The Society numbers at present nearly 400 
members, exclusive of women and children. The 
pupulation of the settlement arnounts to 420 per- 
sons, of which 140 are able bodied men, and ma- 
ny more are ready to come on in the spring. 





Tue Horrors or War. 


‘¢There is something inexpressibly fearful in 
the history of these days (the thirty years war) in 
Bohemia. The whole land was one amphitheatre 
of martyrdom. The horrible bigot Emperor, with 
true Spanish blood in his veins, knelt telling his 
beads before his saints, and issuing orders to extir- 
pate Protestantism, till nearly every trace of it 
and of human life had vanished together. The 
people fought, aid often conquered, but in vain ; 
and then issued forth that strange apparition—the 
Unknown Student. What a singular episode is 
his advent in the history of this war! His real 
name and origin were unknown, and will always 
remainso. He had all the reckless enthusiasm of 
the student; the zeal of the hero or the saint ; and 
| the eloquence which tingles in the ears of wronged 
men, and runs through the quick nerves like fire. 
Solemn and mysterious, he stood forth in the hour 
of need, like a spirit from heaven, The wonder- 

ing people gathered round him, listened ,and follow- 
| ed with shouts to victory. They stood in the field 
|of Gmunden, in the face of the magnificent Salz- 
{burg Alps. The Unknown Student was in the 
| midst of them ; and pointing to the lake, the forest, 
| the hills, and the glittering alpine summits above 
| and around them, he asked if they would not fight 
| for so glorious a land, and for the simple and true 
|hearts in those rocky fastnesses ? In the camp of 
Pappenheim they heard the fiery words of his ha- 
rangue; they heard the vows which burst forth 
like the voice of the sea in reply, and the hymn of 
faith which followed. From rock, ravine, and 
forest, rushed forth the impetuous peasant thous- 
ands ; and even the veterans of Pappenheim could 
not sustain the shock. The right wing scattered 
and fled; the peasant army, with the Unknown 
| Student at their head, pursuing and hewing them 
down. There was a wild flight to the very gates 
of Gmunden. Then came back the fiery un- 
known with his flushed thousands. He threw 
himself on the left wing of Pappenheim with the 
fury ofalion. There was a desperate struggle ; 
the troops of Pappenheim wavered, victory hung 
on the uplifted sword of the Unknown Student 

when a ball struck him, and his role was played 
out. His head, hoisted on a spear, was a sign of 
shivering dismay to his followers. They fled, 
leaving on the field four thousand of their fellows 
dead; Pappenheim and extermination in their 
rear. 

What a picture is that which the historians draw 
of the horrors which this so-called religious war 
inflicted on all Germany. Some of them reckon 
that the half, and others that two-thirds, ot the 
whole population perished im it. In Saxony alone, 
within two years, 900,000 men were destroyed.— 
In Bohemia, at the time of Ferd:nand’s death, be- 
| fore the last extirminating campaign of Torsten- 
|son and Banner, the Swedish generals, the popu- 
|tation was sunk to a fourth. Augsburg, which 
| before had 80,000 inhabitants, had then only 18,000; 
| and all Germany in proportion. In Berlin were 
'only 300 burghers left. The prosperity of the 
;country was fora long period destroyed. Not 
jonly did hands fail, and the workshops Jie in ash- 
jes, but the spirit and diligence of trade were trans- 
| ferred to other lands. 
| After thirty years of battles, burnings, murders, 
| and diseases, Germany no longer looked like itself. 
|The proud nation was ehanged into a miserable 
| mob of beggars and thieves. Famishing peasants, 
cowardly citizens, levrd soldiers, rancorous priests, 
and effeminate nobles, were the miserable remains 
jofthe great race which had perished. Could it 
|be otherwise? The princes themselves gave the 
example of dastardly falsehood. Priests ot all sorts 
raged with a pitiless hate; the generals sought to 
enrich themselves; the soldiers, who in the end 
ruled, were unmanned, and set loose from all moral 
restraints. All the devils of political treachery, ot 
religious fanaticism, of the rapacity ot aspiring 
adventurers, and of the brutality of the soldiery, 
were let loose on the people. Driven from hearth 
and home, in eternal terror of the soldiers and 
| without instruction, what could be expected from 
the growing generation but sordid cowardice, and 
the shameless immorality which they had learned 
from the army? Even the last remains of politic- 
al freedom perished in the war ; since all classes 
were plundered and their strength exhausted. The 
nobles could only maintain themselves in the 
service of the princes ; the free cities dragged on 
a feeble existence; the peasant was thoroughly 
demoralized by the soldiers, and was out and out 
a slave. The representatives of the States lost 
their meaning, for they could not find with the 
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Emperor but a feeble protection against the lesser | retires to his Weinberg, that is, his Vineyard at 


prinees, and none against the greater. Faith had, 
in the conflict, dissolved itself into superstition 
and unbelief. The citizen, perpetually harrassed 
with pressing anxieties, saw devils and ghosts, and 
the soldier, through the manner in which he 
fought, had become indifferent to that for which 
he fought; and was neither Catholic nor Luther- 
an. The early civilization of Germany had retro- 
graded into barbarism. 

The atrocities which had been committed in 
this war were unexampled. In the storming of 
Magdeburg, the soldiers had amused themselves, 
as a relaxation from their wholesale horrors per- 
petrated on the adults, with practising tortures on | 
children. One man boasted that he had tossed 
twenty babies on his spear. Others they roasted 
alive in ovens; and others they pinned down in 
various modes of agony, and pleased themselves 
with their cries as they sate and ate. Writers of | 
the time describe thousands dying of exhaustion ; 
numbers as creeping naked into corners and cel- 
lars, in the madness of famine falling upon, tearing 
each other to pieces, and devouring each other ; 
children being devoured by parents, and parents 
by children; many tearing up bodies from the 
graves, or seeking the pits where horse-killers 
threw {their carcasses, for the carrion, and even 
breaking the bones for the marrow, after they 
were full of worms! Thousands of villages lay in | 
ashes; and, after the war, a person might in many 
parts of Germany go fifty miles in almost any di- 
rection without meeting a single man, a heed of 
cattle, or a sparrow; while in another, in some 
ruined hamlet, you might see asingle old man and 
a child, or a couple of old women. ‘Ah, God!” 
says an old chronicler, ‘* in what a miserable con- 
dition stand our cities! Where before were 
thousands of streets, there now were not hundreds. 
The burghers by thousands had been chased into 
the water, hunted to death inthe woods, cut open 
and their hearts torn out, their ears, noses and 
tongues cut off, the soles of their feet opened, | 
straps cut out of their backs; women, children, 
and men, so shamefully and barbarously used, that 
it is not to be conceived. How miserable stand | 
the little towns, the open hamlets! There lie 
they, burnt, destroyed, so that neither roof, beam, 
door, or window, areto be seen. The churches? 
they have been burnt, the bells carried away, and 
the most holy places made stables, market-houses, 
and worse of, the very altars being purposely de- 
filed and heaped with filth of all kinds.”” Whole 
villages were filled with dead bodies of men, wo- 
men and children, destroyed by plague and hun- | 
ger, with quantities of cattle which had been 
preyed on by dogs, wolves and vultures, because 
there had been no one to mourn or to bury them.— 
Whole districts, which had been highly cultivated, 
were again grown over with wood; families who 
had fled, on returning after the war, found trees | 
growing on their hearths; and even now, it is 
said, foundations of villages are in some places 
found in the forests, and the traces of ploughed 
lands. It is the fixed opinion that to this day Ger- 
many, in pointof political freedom and the pro- 
gress of public art and wealth, feels the disastrous 
consequences of this war. 

A more solemn lesson on the horrible effects of 
the violation of conscience, and of Jesuitical bigot- 
ry, is not to be found in history. To this dismal | 
Ferdinand II. it has been justly said that Napole- | 
on was, in comparison of destructive power, but 
a pigmy. Napoleon traversed three quarters of 
the globe with fire and sword, yet came far short in | 
human destruction of this Ferdinand, who, while 
he sat still and told his beads, accomplished the | 
extermination of ten millions of men. 

Such are the thoughts which crowd on you as | 
you pass through Bohemia. None of the dispen- 
sations of Providence are more mysterious than | 
those exhibitedin it. In no nation were the peo- | 
ple former:y more universally and firmly rooted in 
Protestantism: in none was it so resolutely defended; 
in none has it been so completely and permanently 
extirpated. From that day tothis, the whole coun- | 
try of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, lies pros- | 
trate in the most profound Catholic ignorance and | 
bigotry ; so much so, than when Joseph II. offered | 
them freedom of political and religious opinion, 
they spurned it from them, and joined with the | 
aristocracy in heaping on the too liberal emperor 
those anxieties and mortifications which sunk him 
to an early grave. When he received the news 
that the people, and especially the peasantry of 
Hungary and Bohemia, were so stupid as to be in- 
censed against him because he offered to make 
them freer and happier, he exclaimed, «I must 
die! I must be made of wood, if Idid not die !” 
and his words were soon verified. Bohemia is a 
land of hereditary bondsmen, and it looks like 
one.” —Howitt’s Germany. 





A Visit ro Retacu.—‘* Our. visit to Retsch— | 
the poet-illustrator of Shakspeare, Schiller and 


Goethe, in his well-known outlines—was a genv- | 


| Tosnitz, six or seven miles down the valley. They 


who would know exactly where his abode there is, 
may readily see it by standing on the fine airy bridge 
at Dresden, and looking down the valley to the next 
range of hills. On their ridge at Tosnitz stands a 
a tower; directly below it, at the feet of the hills, 
is a white house; and there nestles Retseh in his 
poetical retirement, maturing those beautiful con- 
ceptions which have given him so widea fame. 

A pleasant drive down the valiey brought us into 
this region of vineyards, which in the bright co- 
lours of autumn did not want for picturesque effect. 
In the midst of these we found the very simple 
cottage of the artist. His wife and niece compose 
all his family, and he can muse on his Fancies at 
will. His house was furnished, as German houses 
often are, somewhat barely, and with no trace of 
picture or print on the walls, but a piano and 
heaps of music told of the art, of which his wifeis 
passionately fone. While noticing these things, a 
very broad and stout-built man, of middle stature, 
and with a great quantity of grey hair, stood before 
us. By portraits which we had seen of him, and 
which are like and yet unlike, we immediately re- 


| cognised him. Though polite, yet there was a cold- 


ness about his manner, which seemed plainly to 
say who are those whocome to interrupt me out of 
mere curiosity, for they are quite strange to me.— 
When, however, he understood that Mrs. Howett 
was the English poetess in whom he had express- 
ed so much interest, a mist seemed to pass from 
his eyes; hestretched out his arms, grasped her 
hand in both his, and shook it with a heartiness 
that must have been felt for some minutes after. 
He then gave one of his hands to our daughter, 


| another to myself, with equally vigorous demon- 


strations of pleasure, ana set about to display tous 
every thing that he thought could gratify us. 


| Through various narrow passages, and up various 


stairs of his rustic abode, he conducted us to his 
own little study, where he shewed to us from the 
window his vineyard running up the hill, pulled 
from the shelf a copy of Mrs. Howitt’s ‘Seven 
Temptations,” and set down toa table, where he 
told us he had sketched most of the outlines of 
Faust and Shakspeare. He exhibited to us draw- 
ings and paintings in profusion, till his niece ap- 
peared with a tray bearing splendid wine and 


| grapes from his own vineyard; a perfect little pic- 


ture in itself, for inthe pretty and amiable-looking 
niece we could see the prototype of a good many of 
his young datnsels in his sketches: He then drew 
forth from under a heap of drawings the Album of 


| his wife, a book which, from Mrs. Jameson’s in- 
| teresting description, we had a great-desire to see. 


This is most unquestionably the most valuable and 
beautiful album inthe world. Itis filled with the 
most perfect creations of his fancy, whether spor- 
tive or solemn, as they have accumulated through 
years, and itis a thousand pities that they are not 
published during his lifetime, while he could su- 
perintend their execution, and see that justice was 
done to them. It is a volume of the poetry of sub- 
limity, beauty, and piety; for while he is the 
finest illustrator of the ideas of great poets, he is 


| also a great poet himself, writing out his imagina- 


tions with a pencil. The Zephyrs besetting his 


| wife on a walk, fluttering her dress, and carrying 
| off her hat, is a charming piece of sportiveness.—- 


The Angel of Goodness biessing her, is most beau- 
tiful with the heavenly beauty of love. Christ as 
a youth, standing with an axe in his hand before 
the shop of Joseph, with children about him, to 
whom he is pointing out the beauties of nature, 
and thence unfolding to them the Creator, is fuil of 
the holiest piety and youthful grace. The Angel 
of Death, ‘severe in youthful beauty,” and the sub- 
lime figure of Imagination advancing on its way, 
and looking forward into the mysteries of futurity, 
are glorious creations. In short thisgem ofa book, 
with its truly wondrous drawings—not merely out- 
lines, but most delicately and exquisitely finished 
—-wili one day raise still higher the true fame of 
this great and original artist. 

We had gone so far with the Heg Professor, as 
he is there called, into the fairyland, or rather 
heaven of poetry, that we were startled to find the 
day going fast over. As we had turned over these 
charmed leaves, the artist sate by and read to us 
his written description of the various sketches, 
ever and anon breaking away into half moralizing, 
half sentimental and poetical observations, quitein 
the spirit of his fancies. We were extremely sorry 
that the arrangements for our turther journey did 
not allow us once more toreturn to this simple and 
happy retreat of the Muses of Poetry and Painting. 
With true country cordiality, himself,{his wife, and 
lovely niece, accompanied us to our carriage, and 
as we whirled away through the ocean of vines, 
the good-hearted man stood and waved his cap to 


| us, till the last turn shut out from view bim and 


his house.”"—-Jbid.” 





England was visited by a severe snow storm on 
the 17th and 18th ult. In some lowlands and val- 


ine Arcadian episode, a dip into the fine simplicity | leys it drifted to the depth of twelve and fourteen 


of a poetical existence passed in the bosom of | feet. On thecontinent the 


nature, a refined rusticity, a fragment of the Gol- 


| fe re has also been a heavy 
| fall of snow ; and in the Pyrenees it is so deep as 


den Age. This noble artist has a house in the | to produce serious apprehensions of a disastrous 


Neustadt. at Dresden, where in the winter he re- | inundation, should the thaw be sudden. 
ceives his friends, and where a most interesting | sent winter, nevertheless, 
class of persons is to be met; but in summer he’! in Great Britain. 


The pre- 
has been unusually mild 


Egotism; or, The Bosom Serpent. 
FROMTHE UNPUBLISHED “‘ALLEGORIES OF THE HEART.” 





BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


‘Here he comes !” shouted the boys along the 
street. ‘Here comes the man with a snake in his 
bosom !”” 

This outcry, saluting Herkimer’s ears, as he 
was about to enter the iron gate of the Elliston 
Mansion, made him pause. It was not without a 
shudder that he found himself on the point of 
meeting his former acquaintance, whom he had 
known in the glory of youth, and whom now, after 
an interval of five years, he was to find the victim 
either of a diseased fancy, or a horrible physical 
misfortune. 

“A snake in his bosom!” repeated the young 
sculptor to himself. ‘It must be he. No second 
man on earth has such a bosom-friend !_ And now, 
my poor Rosina, Heaven grant me wisdom to dis- 
charge my errand right! Woman’s faith must be 
strong indeed, since thine has not yet failed.” 

Thus musing, he took his stand at the entrance 
of the gate, and waited until the personage, so sin- 
gularly announced, should make his appearance. 
After an instant or two, he beheld the figure of a 
lean man, of unwholesome look, with glittering 
eyes and long black hair, who seemed to imitate 
the motion of a snake; tor, instead of walking 
straight forward with open front, he undulated 
along the pavement ina curved line. It may be 
too fanciful to say, that something, either in his 
moral or material spect, suggested the idea that 
a miracle had been wrought, by transforming a 
serpent into aman; but so imperfectly, that the 
snaky nature was yet hidden, under the mere out- 
ward guise of humanity. Herkimer remarked that 
his complexion had agreenish tinge ever its sickly 
white, reminding him of a species ot marble out of 
which he had once wrought a head of Envy, with 
her snaky locks. 

The wretched being approached the gate, but, 
instead of entering, stopped short, and fixed the 
glitter ot his eye full upon the compassionate, yet 
steady countenance of the sculptor. 

“It gnaws me! it gnaws me!” he exclaimed. 

And then there wasan audible hiss, but whether 
it came from the apparent lunatic’s own lips, or 
was the real hiss of a serpent, might admit of dis- 
cussion. Atall events, it made Herkimer shudder 
to his heart’s core. 

‘Do you know me, George Herkimer?” asked 
the snake-possessed. 

Herkimer did know him. But it demanded all 
his intimate and practical acquaintance with the 
human face, acquired by modelling actual like- 
nesses in clay, to recognize the features of Rode- 
rick Elliston in the visage that now met the sculp- 
tor’s gaze. Yetitwas he. It added nothing to 
the wonder, to reflect that the once brilliant young 


| man had undergene this odious and fearful change, 


during the no more than five brief years of Herki- 
mer’s residence at Florence. The possibility of 
such a transformation being granted, it was as easy 
to conceive it effected ina moment asin an age. 
Inexpressibly shocked and startled, it was still the 
keenest pang, when Herkimer remembered that 
the fate of hig cousin Rosina, the ideal of gentle 
womanhood, was indissolubly interwoven with that 
of a being whom Providence seemed to have un- 
humanized. 

‘Elliston! Roderick !” cried he, “‘T have heard 
of this; but my conception came far short of the 
truth. What has befallen you? Why dol find 
you thus ?” 

“Oh, ’tis a mere nothing! A snake! Thecom- 
monest thing in the world. A snake in the bosom, 
that’s all,” answered Roderick Elliston. ‘But how 
is your own breast?’ continued he, looking the 
sculptor in the eye, with the most acute and pene- 
trating glance thatit had ever been his fortune to 
encounter. ‘All pure and wholesome? No rep- 
tilethere? By my faith and conscience, and by 
the devil within me, here is a wonder! A man 
without a snake in his bosom !” 

‘«Be calm, Elliston,” whispered George Herki- 
mer, laying his hand upon the shoulder of the 
snake-possessed. ‘I have crossed the ocean to 
meet you. Listen !—let us be private—I bring a 
message from Rosina—!rom your wife!” 

: \e gnaws me! It gnaws me!” muttered Rode- 
rick 

With this exclamation, the most frequent in his 
mouth, the unfortunate man clutched both hands 
upon his breast, as it an intolerable sting or torture 
impelled him to rend it open, and let out the liv- 
ing mischief, even were it intertwined with his 
own life. He then freed himself from Herkimet’s 
grasp, by a subtle motion, and gliding through the 
gate, took refuge in his antiquated family residence. 
The sculptor did not pursue him. He saw that 
no available intercourse could be expected at such 
a moment, and was desirous, before another meet- 
ing, to inquire closely into the nature of Roderick’s 
disease, and the circumstances that had reduced 
him toso.lamentable a condition. He succeeded 
in obtaining the necessary information from an em- 
inent medical gentleman. 

Shortly after Elliston’s separation from his wife, 








now nearly four years since, his associates had 


observed a singular gloom spreading over his daily 
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life, like those chill, grey mists that sometimes 
steal away the sunshine from a summer’s morn- 
ing The symptoms caused them endless perplex- 
ity. They knew not whether 111 health were rob- 
bing his spirits of elasticity.; or whether a canker 
of the mind was gradually eating, as such cankers 
do, from bis moral system into his physical frame, 
which is but the shadow of the former. They 
looked for the root of this trouble in his shattered 
schemes of domestic bliss—wilfully shattered by 
himself—but could not be satisfied of its existence 
there. Some thought that tneir once brilliant 
friend, was in an incipient state of insanity, of 
which his passionate impulses had perhaps been 
the forerunners ; others prognosticated a general 
blight and gradual decline. From Roderick’s own 
lips, they could learn nothing. More than once, 
it is true, he had been heard to say, clutching his 
hands convulsively upon his breast—‘‘it gnaws 
me! It gnaws me!’ —but, by different auditors, a 
great diversity of explanation was assigned to this 
ominous expression. What could it be that gnaw- 
ed the breast of Roderick Elliston? Was it sor- 
row? Wasit merely the tooth of physical dis- 
ease? Or,in his reckless course, often verging 
upon profligacy, if not plunging inte its depths, 
had he been guilty of some deed, which made his 
bosom a prey to the deadlier fangs of remorse ? 
There was plausible ground for each of these con- 
jectures ; but it must not be concealed that more 
than one elderly gentleman, the vietim of good 
cheer and slothful habits, magisterially pro- 
nounced the secret of the whole matter to be Dys- 
pepsia ! 

Meanwhile, Roderick seemed aware how gene- 
rally he had become the subject of curiosity and 
conjecture, and, with a morbid repugnance to such 
notice, or to any notice whatever, estranged him- 
selffrom all companionship. Not merely the eye 
of man was a horror tohim; not merely the light 
of a friend’s countenance; but even the blessed 
sunshine, likewise, which, in its universal benefi- 
cence, typifies the radience of the Creator’s face, 
expressing his love for all the creatures of his 
hand. The dusky twilight was now too transpa- 
rent for Roderick Elliston; the blackest midnight 
was his chosen hour to steal abroad; andif ever he 
were seen, it was when the watchman’s lantern” 
greamed upon his figure, gliding along the street, 
with his hands clutched upon his bosom, still mut- 
tering—“It gnaws me! It gnaws me!” What 
could it be that gnawed him? 

After a time, it became known that Elliston was 
in the habit of resorting to all the noted quacks 
that infested the city, or whom money would 
tempt to journey thither from a distance. By one 
of these persons, is the exultation of a supposed 
cure, it was proclaimed far and wide, by dint of 
hand-bills and little pamphiets on dingy paper, 
that a distinguished gentleman, Roderick Ellison, 
Esq., had been reiieved of a sNAKE 1n his stomach ! 
So here was the monstrous secret, ejected fiom its 
lurking place into public view, in all it horrible 
deformity. The mystery was out; but not so the 
bosom-serpent. He, if it were anything but a de- 
lusion, still lay coiled in his livingden. The em- 
piric’s cure had been a sham, the effect, it was 
supposed, of some stupifying drug, which more 
nearly caused the death of the patient than of the 
odius reptile that possessed him. When Roderick 
Elliston regained entire sensibility, it was to find | 
his misfortune the town talk—the more than nine 
days’ wonder and horror—while, at his bosom, he 
felt the sickening motion of a thing alive, and the 
gnawing of that restless fang, which seemed to 
gratify at once a physical appetite and a fiendish 
spite 

‘> summoned the old black servant, who had 
been bredup in his father’s house, and was a 
middle-aged man while Roderick lay in his 
cradle. 

“Scipio?” he began ; and then paused, with his 
arms folded over his heart. ‘What do people say 
of me, Scipio ?” 

“Sir! my poor master! that you have a serpent 
in your bosom,” answered the servant, with hesi- | 
tation. 

“And what else 2? asked Roderick, with a 
ghastly look at the mau. 

‘Nothing else, dear master,” replied Scipio ;— 
‘‘only that the Doctor gave you a powder, and the 
snake leapt out upon the floor.” 

‘No, no!” muttered Roderick to himself, as he 
shook his head, and pressed his hands with a more 
convulsive force upon his breast,—*‘I feel him still. 
It gnaws me! It gnaws me !” 


From this time, the miserable sufferer ceased to 
shun the world, but rather solicited and forced 
himself upon the notice of acquaintances and 
strangers. It was partly the result of desperation, 
on finding that the cavern of his own bosom had 
not proved deep and dark enough to hide the secret, 
even while it was so secure a fortress for the loath- 
some fiend that had crept into it. But still more, 
this craving for notoriety was a symptom of the in- 
tense morbidness which now pervaded his nature. 
All persons, chronically diseased, are egotists, 
whether the disease be of the mind or body ; 
whether, sin, sorrow, or merely the more tolerable 
calamity of some endless pain, or mischief among 
the cords of mortal life. Such individuals are 
made acutely conscious of a self, by the torture in: 
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which it dwells. Self, therefore, grows to be so 
prominent an object with them, that they cannot 
but present it tothe face of every casual passer-by. 
There is a pleasure—perhaps the greatest of which 
the sufferer is susceptible—in displaying the 
wasted cr ulcerated limb, or the cancer in the} 
breast ; and the fouler the crime, with so much the 
more difficulty does the perpetrator prevent it 
from thrusting up its snake-like head, to frighten 
the world ; for it ig that cancer, or that crime, | 
which constitutes their respective individuality. | 
Roderick Elliston, who, a little while before, had 
held himself so scornfully above the common lot 
of men, now paid full allegiance to thishumiliating 
law. Thesnake in his bosom seemed the symbol | 
of a monstrous egotism, to which everything was 
referred, and which he pampered, night and day, | 
with a continual and exclusive sacrifice of devil- 
worship 

He soon exhibited what most people considered | 
indubitable tokens of insanity. In some of his 
moods, strange to say, he prided and glorified him- 
self on being marked out from the ordinary expe- 
rience of mankind, by the possession of a double 
nature, and a life withina life. He appeared to 
imagine that the snake wasa divinity—not celestial, 
it is true, but darkly infernal—and that he thence 
derived an eminence and sanctity, horrid, indeed, 
yet more desirable than whatever ambition aims 
at. Thus he drew his misery around him like a 
regal mantle, and looked down triumphantly upon | 
those whose vitals nourished no deadly monster. | 


Oftener, however, his human nature asserted its | 
empire over him, in the shape of a yearning for 
fellowship. It grew to be his custom to spend | 
the whole day in wandering about the streets, aim- 
lessly, unless it might be called an aim, to estab- 
ligh a species of brotherhood between himself and 
the world. With cankered ingenuity, he sought 
his own disease in every breast. Whether insane 
o1 not, he showed so keen a perception of frailty, | 
error, and. vice, that many persons gave him credit 
for being possessed not merely with a serpent, but | 
with an actual fiend, who imparted this evil faculty | 
of recognizing whatever was ugliest in man’s 
heart. 

For instance, he met an individual, who, for | 
thirty years, had cherished a hatred against his 
own brother. Roderick, amidst the throng of the 
street, :aid his hand on this man’s chest, and look- 
ing full into his forbidding face, 

‘How is the snake to-day ?” —he inquired, with 
a mock expression of sympathy. 

“The snake!” exclaimed the brother-hater— 
‘sWhat do you mean ?” 

“The snake! The snake! Does he gnaw you ?” 
persisted Roderick. ‘Did you take ceunsel with 
him, this morning, when you should have been 
saying your prayers? Did he sting, when you 
thought of your brother’s heaith, wealth, and good 
repute? Did he caper for joy, when you remem- | 
bered the profligacy of his only son ? And whether 
he stung, or whether he frolicked, did you feel 
his poison throughout your body and soul, con- 
verting every thing to sourness and bitterness ? 
That is the way of such serpents. I have learned | 
the whole nature of them from my own !” 

“Where is the police?” roared the object of 
Roderick’s persecution, at the same time giving an 
instinctive clutch to his breast. ‘Why is this 
lunatic allowed to go at large ?” 

“Ha, ha!” chuckled Roderick, releasing his | 
grasp of the man. ‘His bosom-serpent stung him 
then !” 

Often, it pleased the unfortunate young man to 
vex people with a lighter satire, yet still charac- 
terized by somewhat of snake-like virulence. One 
day, he encountered an ambitious statesman, and 
gravely inquired after the welfare of his boa con- 
strictor ; for of tiiat species, Roderick affirmed, | 
this gentleman’s serpent must needs be, since its 
appetite was enormous enoush to devour the whole 
country and constitution. At another time, he 
stoppeda closefisted old fellow, of great wealth, 
but who skulked about the city, in the guise of a 
scare-crow, with a patched blue surtout, brown 
hat. and mouldy boots, scraping pence together, 
and picking up rusty nails. Pretending to look 
earnestly at this respectable person’s stomach, 
Roderick assured him that his snake was a copper- 
head, and having been generated by the immense 
quantities of that base metal, with which he daily 
defiled his fingers. Again, he assaulted a man of 
rubicund visage, ana told him that few bosom ser- 
pents had more of the cevil in them, than those 
that breedinthe vats of a distillery. The next 
whom Roderick honored with his attentioa was a 
distinguished clergyman, who happened just then | 
to be engaged in a theological controversy, where | 
human wrath was more perceptible than divine | 
inspiration. 

«You have swallowed a snake, in a cup of sacra- 
mental wine,” quoth he. 

**Profane wretch !” exclaimed the divine ; but 
nevertheless, his hand stole to his breast. 


He met a personof sickly sensibility, who, on 
some early disappointment, had retired from the 
world, and thereafter held no intercourse with his 
fellow men, but brooded sullenly or passionately 
over the irrevocable past. This man’s very heart, 
it Roderick might be believed, had been changed 
into a serpent, which would finally torment both 











him and itself todeath. Observing a married 
couple, whose domestic troubles were matter of 
notoriety, he condoled with both on haying mu- 
tually taken a house-adder to their bosoms. Toan 
envious author, who deprecated works which he 
could never equal, he said, that his snake was the 
slimiest and filthiest of all the: reptile tribe, but 
was fortunately withouta sting. A man of impure 
life, and a brazen face, asking Roderick if there 
were any serpent in his breast, he’told him that 
there was, and of the same species that once 
tortured Don Rodrigo, the Goth. Heitook a fair 
young girl by the hand, and gazing sadly into her 
eyes, warned herthat she cherished a serpent of 
the deadliest kind within her gentle breast ; and 
the world found the truth of those ominous words, 
when, a few months afterwards, the poor girl died 


| of love and shame. Two ladies, rivalsin fashion- 
| able life, who tormented one another with a thou- 


sand litile stings, of womanish spite, were given to 
understand, that each of their hearts was a nest of 
diminutive snakes, which did quite as much tnis- 
chief as one great one. 

But nothing seemed to please Roderick better, 
than to lay hold of a person infected with jealousy, 
which he represented as an enormous green reptile, 
with an ice-cold length of body, and the sharpest 
sting of any snake save one. 

*‘And what one is that?” asked a bystander, 
overhearing bim. 


It wes adark-browed man, who put the question; 


; he had an evasive eye, which, in the course of a 


dozen years, had looked no mortal directly in the 
face. There was an ambiguity about this person’s 
character-—a stain upon his reputation—yet none 
could tell precisely ot what nature; although the 
city gossips, male and female, whispered the most 
atrocious surmises. Until a recent period, he had 
followed the sea, and was, in fact, the very ship- 
master whom George Herkimer had encountered, 
under such singular circumstances, in the Grecian 
Archipelago. 

‘What bosom-serpent has the sharpest sting ?” 
repeated this man: but he put the question as if 


| by areluctant necessity, and grew pale while he 


was uttering it. 
“Why need you ask ?” replied Roderick, with a 


| look of dark intelligence. ‘Look into your own 


breast! Hark, my serpent bestirs himself! He 
acknowledges the presence of a master-fiend !” 
And then, as the bystanders afte: wards affirmed, 
a hissing sound was heard, apparently in Roderick 
Elliston’s breast. It was said, too, that an answer- 
ing hiss came from the vitals of the shipmaster, as 
ifasnake were actually lurking there, and had 
been aroused by the callof its brother-reptile. If 


| there were in fact any such sound, it might have 


been caused bya malicions exercise of ventrilo- 
quism, on the part of Roderick. 

Thus, making his own actual serpent—if a ser- 
pent there actually was in his bosom—the type of 
each man’s fatal error, or hoarded sin, or unquiet 
conscience, and striking his sting so unremorseful- 
ly into the sorestspot, we may weil imagine that 
Roderick became the pest of the city. Nobody 
couid elude him; none could withstand him. He 
grappled with the ugliest truth that he could lay 
his hand on, aud compelled his adversary to do the 
same. Strange spectacle in human life, where it 
is the instinctive effort of one and all to hide those 
sad realities, and leave them undisturbed beneath 
a heap of superficial topics, which constitute the 
materials of intercourse between man and man ! 
It was not to be tolerated that Roderick Elliston 
should break through the tacit compact, by 


| which the world has done its best to secure 


repose, without relinquishing evil. The victims 
of his malicious remarks, it is true, had bro- 
thers enough to keep them in countenance; for, by 
Rodevick’s theory, every mortal bosom harbored 
either a brood of small serpents, or one overgrown 
monster, that had devoured all therest. Still, the 
city could not bear this new apostle. It was de- 
manded by nearly all, and particularly by the most 
respectable inhabitants, that Roderick should no 
longer be permitted to violate the received rules 
of decorum, by obtruding his own bosom-serpent 
to the public gaze, and dragging those of decent 
people from their lurking-places. 

Accordingly, his relatives interfered, and placed 
him in a private asylum for the insane. When the 
news was noised abroad, it was observed that many 
persons walked the streets with freer countenances, 
and covered their breasts less carefully with their 
hands. 

His confinement, however, although it contri- 
buted not a little to the peace of the town, operat- 
ed unfavorably upon Roderick himself. In soli- 
tude, his melancholy grew more black and sullen. 
He spent whole days—indeed, it was his sole occu- 
pation—in communing with the serpent. A con- 
Versation was sustained, in which, as it seemed, 
the hidden monster bore a part, though unintelli- 
gibly to the listaers, and inaudible, except in a 
hiss. Singuiar as it may appear, the sufferer had 
now contracted a sort of affection for his tormentor ; 
mingled, however, with the intensest loathing and 
horror. Nor were such discordant emotions in- 
compatible; each, on the contrary, imparted 
strength and poignancy to its opposite. Horrible 
love—horrible antipathy—embracing one another 
in his bosom, and both concentrating themselves 
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upon a being that had crept into his vitals, or been 
engendered there, and which was nourished with 
his food, and lived upon his life, and was as inti- 
mate with him as his own heart, and yet was the 
foulest of all created things! But not the less was 
it the true type of a morbid nature. 

Sometimes, in his moments of rage and bitter 
hatred against the snake of himself, Roderick de- 
termined to be the death of him, even at the ex- 
pense of his.own life. Once he attempted it by 
starvation. But, while the wretched man was on 
the point of famishing, the monster seemed to feed 
upon his heart, and to thrive and wax gamesome, 
as if it were his sweetest and most congenial diet. 
He then privily took a dose of active poison, im- 
agining that it would not fail to kill either himself, 
or the devil that possessed him, or both together. 
Another mistake ; for if Roderick had not yet been 
destroyed by his own poisoned heart, nor the 
snake by gnawing it, they had little to fear from 
arsenic or Corrosive sublimate. Indeed, the veno- 
mous pest appeared to operate as an antidote 
against all other poisons. The physicians tried to 
suffocate the fiend with tobacco-smoke. He 
breathed it as freely as if it were his native atmos- 
phere. Again, they drugged their patient with 
opium, and drenched him with intoxicating liquors, 
hoping that the snake might thus be reduced to 
stupor, and perhaps be ejected from the stomach. 
They succeeded in rendering Roderick insensible ; 
but, placing their hands upon his breast, they were 
inexpressibly horror-stricken to teel the monster 
wriggling, twining, and darting to and fro, within 
his narrow limits, evidently enlivened by the 








opium or alcokol, and incited to unusual feats of 
activity. Thenceforth, they gave up all attempts | 
at cure or palliation. The doomed sufferer sub- | 
mitted to his fate, resumed his former loathsome 
affection for the bosom-fiend, and spent whole 
miserable days before a looking-glass, with his 
mouth wide opea, watching, in hope and horror, 
to catch a glimpse of the snake’s head, far down 
within his throat It is supposed that he succeed- 
ed; for the attendants once heard a frenzied shout, 
and rushing into the room, found Roderick lifeless 
upon the floor. 

He was kept but little longer under restraint.— 
After minute investigation, the medical directors 
of the asylum decided that his mental disease did 
not amount to insanity, nor would warrant his 
confinement; especially as its influence upon his 
spirits was unfavorable, and might produce the 
evil which it was meant to remedy. His eccen- 
tricities were doubtless great—he had habitually 
violated many of the customs and prejudices of 
society; but the world was not, without surer 
ground, entitled to treat him as a madman. On 
this decision of such competent authority, Rode- 
rick was released, and had returned to his native 
city, the very day before his encounter with George 
Herkimer. 

As soon as possible after learning these parti- 
culars, the sculptor, together with a sad and| 
tremulous companion, sought Elliston at his ewn 
house. It was a large, sombre edifice of wood 
with pilasters anda balcony, and was divided frem 
one of the principal streets by a terrace of three 
elevations, which was ascended by successive flights 
of stone steps. Some immense old elms almost | 
coneealed the front of the mansion. This spacious! 
and once magnificent family-residence was built | 
by a grandee of the race, early in the past century ; | 
at which epoch, land being of small comparative 
value, the garden and other grounds had formed 
quite an extensive domain. Aithough a portion of 
the ancestral heritage had been alienated, there 
was still a shadowy enclosure in the rear of the 
mansion, where a student, or a dreamer, or a man 
of stricken heart, might lie all day upon the grass, 
amid the solitude of murmuring boughs, and forget 
that a city had grown up around him. 

Into this retirement, the sculptor and his com- 
panion were ushered by Scipio, tne old black ser- 
vant, whose wrinkled visage grew almost sunny 
with intelligence and joy, as he paid his humble 
greetings to one of the two visitors. 

** Remain in the arbor,’’ whispered the sculptor 
to the figure that leaned upon his arm, “you will 
know whether to make your appearance.” 

‘God will teach me,” was the reply. ‘* May he 
support me too!” 

Roderick was reclining on the margin of a foun- 
tain, which gushed into the fleckered sunshine 
with the same clear sparkle, and the same voice of 
airy quietude, as when trees of primeval growth 
flung their shadows across its bosom. How strange 
is the lite of a fountain, born at every moment, 
yet of an age coeval with the rocks, and far sur- 
passing the venerable antiquity of a forest ! 

** You arecome! I have expected you,” said 
Elliston, when he became aware of the sculptor’s 
presence. 

His manner was very different from that of the 
preceding day—quiet, courteous, and, as Herkimer 
thought, watchful both over his guest and himself. 
This unnatural restraint was almost the ony trait 
that betokened anything amiss. He had just 
thrown a book upon the grass, where it lay half- 
opened, thus disclosing itself to be a natural his- 
tory of the serpent-tribe, illustrated by life-like 
plates. Near it lay that bulky volume, the Ductor 
Dubitantium of Jeremy Taylor, full of cases of con- 











science, and in which most men, possessed ot a 


conscience, may find something applicable to their | 


purpose. 

«You see,” observed Elliston, pointing to the 
book of serpents, while a smile gleamed upon his 
lips, ‘I am making an effort te become better ac- | 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Columbia arrived at Boston on Monday 
morning at half-past eight o’clock. She brings a 
mail of the 4th inst. There is but little of in- 


quainted with my bosom-friend. But I find nothing | ‘€*est in the news. The debates in Parliament 


satisfactory in this volume. If I mistake not, he! 
will prove to be sue generis, and akin to no other | 
reptile in creation.” 

‘* Whence, came this strange calamity ?” inquired | 
the sculptor. | 

‘*My sable friend, Scipio, has a story,” replied | 
Roderick, ‘‘of a snake that has lurked in this toun- | 
tain—pure and innocent as it looks—ever since it | 
was known to the first settlers. This insinuating | 
personage once crept into the vitals of my great- 
grandfather, and dwelt there many years, torment. 
ing the old gentleman beyond mortal endurance. 
In short, it is a family peculiarity. But, to tell 
you the truth, I have no faith in this idea of the 
snake’s being an heir-loom. He is my own snake, 
and no man’s else.” 

‘But what was his origin ?’ demanded Herki- 
mer. 

**Oh! there is poisonous stuff in any man’s heart, 
sufficient to generate a brood of serpeants,” said 
Elliston, with a hollow laugh. ‘*You should have 
heard my homilies to the good townspeople. Posi- 
tively, I deem myself fortunate in having bred but 
a single serpent. You, however, have none in 
your bosom, and, therefore, cannot sympathize 
with the rest of the world. It gnaws me! It 
ghaws me!” 

With this exclamation, Rederick lost his self: | 
control, and threw himself upon the grass, testify- | 
ing his agony hy intricate writhings, in which | 
Herkimer could not but fancy a resemblance to | 
the motions of a snake. Then, likewise, was heard | 
that frightful hiss, which often ran through the | 
sufferer’s speech, and crept between the words and 
syllables, witheut interrupting their succession. 

“This is awful, indeed!” exclaimed the sculp- 
tor—‘‘an awful infliction, whether it be actual or 
imaginary! Tell me, Roderick Elliston, is there 
any remedy for this loathsome evil?” 

**Yes, but an impossible one,” muttered Rode- 
rick, as he lay wallowing with his face in the 
grass. ‘Could I, for one instant, forget myself, 
the serpent might not abide within me. It is my 
diseased self-contemplation that has engendered 
and nourished him !”’ 

‘s Then forget yourself, my husband,” said a 
gentle voice above him—*‘forget yourself in the 
idea of another !” 


Rosina had emerged from the arbor, and was 
bending over him, with the shadow of his anguish 
reflected in her countenance, yet so mingled with 
hope and unselfish love, that all anguish seemed 
but an earthly shadow anda dream. She touched | 














Roderick with her hand. A tremor shivered 
through his frame. At that moment, if report be | 
trustworthy, the sculptor beheld a waving motion | 
through the grass, and heard a tinkling sound, as if 
something had plunged into the fountain. Be the 
truth as it might, it is certain that Roderick Ellis- 
ton sat up, like a man renewed, restored to his} 
right mind, and rescued from the fiend, which had | 
so miserably overcome him in the battle-field of 
his own breast. 

‘‘Rosina,” cried he, in broken and passionate 
tones, but with nothing of the wild wail that had | 
haunted his voice, so long. ‘Forgive ! Forgive!” | 

Her happy tears bedewed his face. 





i t 
‘The punishment has been severe,’’ observed | 


the sculptor. ‘Even Justice might now forgive— | 
how much more a weman’s tenderness! Roderick | 
Elliston, whether the serpent was a physical rep- 
tile, or whether the morbidness of your nature sug- | 
gested that symbol to your fancy, the moral of the | 
story is not the less true and strong. A tremend- 
ous Egotism—manifesting itself, in your case, in 
the form of jealousy—is as fearful a fiend as ever 
stole into the human heart. Cana breast, where 
it has dwelt so long, be purified ?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Rosina, with a heavenly smiie. 
‘The serpent was but a dark fantasy, and what it 
typified was as shadowy as itself. The past, dis- 
mal as it seems, shall fling no gloom upon the 
future. Togive it its due importance, we must | 
think of it as an anecdote in our Eternity !’—Dem- 
ocratic Review. 











Syria AND PALEsTiINnE.—When the British fleet 
was withdrawn from the coast of Syria in 1840, a 
corps of engineers, all picked men, was left be- 
hind, in order to make a military survey of the 
country throughout its whole extent. Three offi- 
cers, Majors Robe, Scott, and Wilbraham, were 
constantly occupied in making surveys in ail quar- 
ters; and in the southern part, Lieut. Symonds 
carried a series of triangles over the greater por- 
tion of Judea and the country around the plain of 
Esdraelon, including lines of altitades from, the 
Mediterraen to the Dead Sea and Lake of Tibe- 
rias. Some of these gentlemen are membersof the 
Royal Geographical Seciety of London ; and when 
the English government shall have made the use it 
choose of the results of their labors, it is under- 
stood that they will be given to the world. — Biblio- 
theca Sacra, 





ave been uninteresting. 

The Caledonia arrived at Liverpool on the 17th 
February, in the morning. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, the new Governor of Ca- 


| nada, was one of the passengers in the Columbia. 


A popular outbreak occurred at Geneva, m 
Swiizerland,on the 14th ult. Four persons were 
killed and about thirty wounded. Tranquility, 
however, was soon restored. It was merely a con- 
trivance of certain persons who had half bribed 
and half excited these persons to make a demon- 
stration in their favor. 

The easterly winds have prevailed so long on the 
coast of England that eighty vessels are now due 
from the United States, whose cargoes of cotton 
are expected to amount to 140,000 bales. Only five 
American vessels were in the port of Liverpool 
when the steamer sailed. 

There has been “ a scene” in the House of Com- 
mons. In the course of a debate on a motion by 
Lord Howick for an inquiry into the state of the 
country, and which, as it proceeded, gradually took 
the character of a ‘* corn-law” debate—that being 
the all-engrossing subject—Mr. Cobden, the lead- 
er of the league, told Sir Robert Peel that he held 
him “ individually responsible” for the distress of 
the country, “for the right honorable baronet had 
the power in his hands to do as he pleased.” Sir 
Robert chose to consider this as a personal ‘* me- 
nace.” No sooner did Sir Robert’s supporters hear 
the construction which he had put upon the great 
leaguer’s language, thus connecting it with the late 
assassination of Mr. Drummond, (who was shot at 
in consequence of being mistaken for Sir Robert 
Peel,) than they assailed Mr. Cobden with yells, 
groans, and hisses for several minutes. The up- 
roar was tremendous. Cobden indignantly dis- 
claimed the insinuation attempted to be fasten- 
ed upon him; and in allusion to Sir Robert’s 
habit of putting himself in the foreground, 
adroitly observed.” In using the word ‘ individu- 
adly,’ I used it as he (Sir Robert) uses the first pro- 
noun when he says— I passed the Tariff, and you 
supported me,’ (cheers and laughter.) I treat him 
as the government, as he is in the habit of treating 
himself. (Cheers.) Still the storm raged, and 
was not a good deal heightened by a little man 
named Roebuck, reporting a conversation consid- 
ered private by Mr. Cobden, to the effect that the 
«* League” would turn Roebuck out of his seat if 
he joined Lord Brougham in attacking the League. 
Cobden explained that he had not used this lan- 
guage threateningly, but of course Roebuck’s dis- 
closure increased the teeling against him, and 
hosts of Corn-law men left the House under the 
pleasing impression that the leader of the League 
was crushed. 

A decided re-action, however, has taken place. 
As soon as the facts come to be scrutinized, the 
first thing that struck people was the circumstance 
that Cobden’s language had not attracted the atten- 
tion of a single member of this house, as being out 
of the ordinary course, until Sir Robert gave it a 
colour by his construction. It followed, as a mat- 
ter of course, that the virtuous indignation of his 
followers was all after-thought, and Sir Robert 
himself is broadly charged with having resorted 
o a ruse in order to damage a formidable oppo- 
nent. Whether such be the case or not can only 
be determined by his own conscience. Roebuck’s 
conduct appears to be universally concemned. 

The upshot of the matter is, that Cobden’s in- 
fluence is likely to be greatly increased by this 
oceurrence. Meetings have been held in London, 
Manchester, &c. at which immense numbers of 
persons were present, in order to show their sense 
of the injustice with which he had been treated. 
The press on both sides, is waging active war on 
the subject, and the matter promises to be rather 
more than a “nine day’s wonder.” Probably it 
will give a complexion to the first regular Corn 
Law debate. 


The Oregon territory affair has come incident- 
ally before Parliament. A Mr. Blewittalluded to 
the introduetion of the bill into the United States’ 
Senate on the subject, and to the speech of Mr. 
McRoberts. The minister made the following 
brief repiy : 

Sir R. Peel hoped that the hon. member would 
not infer the existence of an intention on the part 
of the American poople to adopt a certain course 
in consequence of a bill having been introduced, 
and laid on the table of the senate of the United 
States, and having been followed by a violent 
speech ofan individual member. He hoped that 
the honorable member would not endeavor to iden- 
tify the whole of that nation with such a proceed- 
ing. He hoped also that the honorable gentle- 
man’s speech would not be quoted across the At- 
lantic as a proof of the feeling of this country; but 
he would venture tosay that he was satisfied that 
even that spirit would not cause the American 
funds to fall [laughter.] The violent speech which 
the honorable member had quoted he (Sir Robert 
Peel) would, with all respect to the American Sen- 
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ate, say, would not interfere with the diplomatic 
relations between the two countries. Thegovern- 
ment had had no official information on the subject 
of any such bill having been introduced into the 
Senate, nor could they deal with the matter. As 
for the Oregon territory, there had been communi- 
cations of a friendly nature on the subject between 


the two governments, and they were now going | 
on; under these circumstances, he hoped the | 


honorable gentleman would not think it disrespect- 
ful of him ifhe further declined entering upon the 
subject. 

A motion has been made by Lord Ashley for an 
address to her Majesty to take instant measures 
for an inquiry into the moral and physical condi- 
tion of the laboring classes. His lordship’s speech 
disclosed some appaling facts, both as regarded 
the destitution and the demoralization of large 
masses of the people. His statements appeared 
to startle the House, and all parties agreed in an 
expression of opinion as to the urgent necessity of 
the case. Sir James Graham, the Secretary for the | 
Home Department, said that the time had come | 
when something must be done—when moral and | 
religions instruction must be given to the people, | 
if Hngland was to maintain her station. The | 
French papers seized with avidity upon these dise 
closures and admissions made in the course of the 
debate, and having generalized them to their | 
heart’s content, are protesting against France en | 
tering into commercial treaties with a country | 
upon the verge of bankruptcy and ruin ! 

The other Parliamentary intelligence is not of 
much consequence. Votes of thanks have been 
passed to Lord Ellenborough and those concerned 
in the late transactions in India, the only feature of | 
the least consequence in connection with which. 
is the gratifying information elicited that the ex- 
cesses attributed to the British troops in Affghan- 
istan, were either without foundation or grossly 
exaggerated. Both the army and navy have to be 
reduced. The former 5,700 men, and the latter 
4,000. A force has to be kept up in the Chinese 
seas, until the ratification of the treaty by the Em- 
peror, and the final settlement of affairs. 

Some enormous trauds have been discovered in 
the London Custom House. 


ComMERCIAL SuMMARY.—The gloom which 
has hung over the trade of the country during a | 
lengthened period still continues. Its existence 
was admitted by the chief Minister of the Crown; 
but a parliamentary document, published a few | 
days back, places the declining state of trade— 
foreign and domestic—ina more striking light 
than it has yet appeared, exhibiting a diminished 
capability on the part of the people to consume, | 
and a falling off in the great staples of the nation. 
The paper in question, which shows the value of 
exports and imports for 1842, demonstrates a fall- 
ing off in the exports of nearly four millions 
gierling as compared with the previous year. It 
also shows a decline in articles of finished manu- 
facture, and an increase in the raw materials for 
foreign manufacture ; so that Great Britain, which 
has long been called the ‘*workshop of the world,” 
seems likely to loose that enviable title. The cus- 
toms’ duties, as compared with the previous year, 
show a falling off to the extent of nearly a million 
sterling. 

The only bright spot in the surrounding gloom, | 
is the measure about to be introduced to Parlia- 
ment for admitting Canadian wheat and flour, and | 
United States wheat and flour, by way of Cana- 
da, into this country at a fixed nominal duty.— | 


Some doubts existed a short time back as to the | 
sincerity of the Government relative to this mea- | 
sure, but Lord Stanley has cleared away all mists 
on the subject, by stating emphatically that the 
Government accepts the interpretation put upon 
his despatch of last year by the Governor General 
and Legislature of Canada. The bill passed by | 
the Provincial Parliament of Canada, imposing a 

duty of three shillings per quarter on United States | 
wheat going into Canada, only waits the receipt 
of some information from Sir Charles Bagot to re- | 
ceive the royal assent, and then a bill will be in- 
troduced into the British Parliament, virtually re- 
pealing,as faras Canada and the United States 
are concerned, the Corn law of last year. This is 
regarded in England as a very important measure. 
It is so in reality. That it will give agreat im- | 
petus to the trade between Canada and the mother | 
country, while it will benefit the states of the 

ogg contiguous to Canada, seems unquest ona- 

le. 


FrRance.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
and in consequence the French papers had been | 
principally engaged for the last week in the discus- 
sion of the demand of Ministry for an extraordinary | 
credit of 1,000,000 francs for Secret Service Money. | 
It was represented in some quarters as a political 
question, but it isa demand which any ministry 
must have made. The decision, it was said, would | 
rest on the course pursued by about 25 Deputies, | 
friends of Count Mole. 





| 

Spain.—The Seenieh government has yielded | 
in the contest with France. 
Spain is busy with her elections, pending which | 
the treaty with England is in abeyance. 


PortuGau.—Oporto has been the scene of seri- 
ous disturbances resulting from the collection of 





| the decima and other taxes; whieh the inhabit- 
| ants, in the present distressed state of the wine- tact He 
| trade, represent themselves as unable to pay.— A SHOCKING MURDER. 
| The troops were afraid to act, and they were with- On M p y , 
drawn. ‘The Governor had promised to forward n Monday night a most audacious and terrible 
a memorial of the people’s grievances to the gov- — Was committed in the streets of our city. 
eens at ticket arles G. Corlies who has kept a bowling saloon 
fh | at 360 Broadway, under the building occupied by 
TurxKeY.—Intelligence of the storming and) Mr. Kreemer asa coach manufactory, was killed 
capture of Kerbeiah by the Turkish forces, mostly | bya pistol shot, at a few minutes previous to seven 
,; composed of regular troops, under the order ef} o’clock, and within thirty feet of Broadway, the 
| Neztb Pacha, reached Constantinople, by Tartar, | most frequented of all our thoroughfares. The 
| on the 6th ult. This event, calculated to produce | facts, as far as we have been able to ascertain, are 
| areligious war between Persia and the Porte, | as follows: 
took place upon the 18th ultimo, after twenty days| About half-past 6 o’clock on Monday evening as 
| resistance on the part of the inhabitants and pil- | Mr. Corlies was attending to the duties of his es- 
| grims, aided by a few irregular troops. _ tablishment, a female, with a straw hat and veil 
A breach having been effected by Nezib’s artil- | on, came in, with whom Mr. Corlies seated him- 
lery, consisting of some heavy guns served by the | self. After remaiaing thus some minutes, several 
| artillery of the Imperial Guard, which marched | gentlemen came in to play at ten pins, and 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


| the whole country between Cherchell and Tenez, 


, among the settlers. 


| three years, and wiil then most likely be made per- | 4), Mayor directed Judge Matsell and some of 


| merchants ; the capital, which is to be 600,006 | 


| trated the Antartic Circle to 71 AO. 


| the treaty with the United States, and the reduc- 


from Constantinople last summer, the assault was 
commenced, and, after stuut opposition, the Turk- | 


ish troops penetrated into the body of the palace. | 


Syria.—Intelligence has been received from | 
Beyrout to the Ist of February. Izzet, the Pasha | 
of Jerusalem, had sent a message to Mr. Nicolay- 
son, chaplain to the recently appointed bishop, 
desiring the works of the Protestant church at Je- 
rusalem to be suspended, as there was no authori- 
ty to erect such a building. Bishop Alexander | 
proceeded to Beyrout, and laid the case before the | 
British and Prussian consuls ; and they referred | 
the matter to the embassadors of their nations at | 


| Constantinople. Assad Pasha, at Beyrout, denied | 


all knowledge of the matter. 


AueieRs.—The war appears to be going on} 
against Abd-el-Kader with a good deal of animation, | 
but with very doubtful effect. The French bul- | 
letins proclaim various successes for their arms; 
but they have done the same thing for the last three 
years, and still the wily Arab chieftain very nearly 
holds his own. In spite of the vast sacrifices of | 
lite and treasure which have already been incurred 


in it at this very moment of 80,000 bayonets, the | 
flower of the French army; notwithstanding the | 
purchase of the adhesion of many influential chiefs ; | 


| the ubiquitous Abdel Kader still keeps the field.— 


The last acounts describe him as having invaded | 


and ocasioned the utmost consternation and alarm 


Care or Goop Horpe:-—Advices have been re- 
ceived from the Cape down to the 17th December. 
Some rather important military movements had | 
taken place towards Colesbourg, and Colonel Hare | 
is to take the command of 1200 men beyond the 
Orange River. This activity has been caused by 
an offensive movement in Adam Kok’s district of | 
the Griqua country, and open preparations to at- | 
tack Philipolis. ; 

The bonded or warehousing system has been in- | 
troduced in Russia, at the fports of Cronstadt and | 
Archangel, in addition to those of St. Petersburgh 
and Riga. The experiment is to be continued tor 


manent, if it answers. | 
A letter from Rome, states that, on the Sth ult., | 
the Tiber had overflowed its banks, and invaded a | 
third of the city. 
The Pacha of Egypt is about to establish a bank 


at Alexandria, in conjunction with three European 





| 


dollars, to be furnished, one-half by the Pacha, | 


| and the other by the merchants. 


The Queen’s ship Modeste,which left Hong-kong | 
on the 23d of October, with $1,000,000 on board, | 
artived at Davenport on Sunday. 

Captain Ross’s expedition to the South Pole is | 
expected homein May. Only four men have been 
lost during the voyage. Captain Ross_ has pene- 


It is stated by Sir Robert Peel, in the House of 
Commons, that the annual estimates for the army, 
navy and ordnance, would be £850,000 below 
these of last year, owing to the peace with China, 


tion of 100,000 menin the French army. 


In the event of Lord Abinger’s retirement from | 
the Bench, which is daily expected, it is supposed | 
that Lord Brougham will renew his application to | 
Lerd Lyndhurst for the vacant chiefship. | 

At a meeting of the Dublin Corporation,-on the 
28th ult., Mr. O’Connell brought forward his long: | 
promised motion for a petition te Parliament for a 





| repeal of the Union. His speech occupied four | 


hours in the delivery. 


On the night of Sunday, the 26th ult., a clergy- 
man, the Rev. Joseph Dickney, Presbyterian minis- | 
ter at Rathfriland, was shot in his pulpit, at the | 
close of his sermon in the evening.“ A number of | 
slugs entered his arm, and passed across his breast, | 
but he is likely to recover. The assassin is as yet 
unknown. 


On the 5th of May, the anniversary of the death 


| of the Emperor Napoleon, Louis Phillippe, will lay 


the first stone of the tomb destined to receive his 
mortal remains, at the Hospital of Invalids, the 
Chelsea Hospital of France. 


the female got up togo out, Mr. Corlies putting 
on his coat and going with her. A short period 
subsequent to this, Mr. H. Hodges one of the 
proprietors of the Carlton House, saw Corlies 
standing a few feet below the door of the 
Carlton which opens into Leonard street, in con- 
versation witha woman, and went into the bar- 
room and told Mr. Bates, the bar-keeper, that Cor- 
lies was talking to a woman outside, and if he 
went to the barber’s shop he could see him. Be- 
fore, however, Mr. Bates could get from behind 
the bar, the report of a pistol was heard, and on 
fr. B. going to the door, he saw a female who an- 
swered the description given of the person with 
whom Corlies was seen talking, walk past towards 


| Broadway. A servant girl who resides in the block 


below the Carlton House, in Leonard street, and 
who was going tothe pump at the corner of Leo- 
nard and Benson streets, also heard the report, and 
immediately afterwards a man rushed past her to- 
wards Elm street, at the top of his speed. This 
man was also seen by a Mr. Cady who was sitting 
in the rear part of the bar-roem of the Carlton, and 


‘ é e | who rushed out on hearing the report of the pistol. 
| by France in that country ; in spite of the presence | 


The report of the pistol, of course, attracted the 


| attention of all in the neighborhood, and Mr. Cor- 
| lies was found lying on the ground and taken into 


the Carlton, in the rear part of the bar-room, 
where he was examined and found to have been 
shot by a discharge from a five barrel pistol, 
which was found lying near him, with one 


| barrel empty and the other four loaded. The 
| ball had entered the back patt of his head, 


a little to the left, and passed in an up- 
ward direction, lodging, as is supposed, in the 
fore part of the brain. Information of this event 
was immediately conveyed to the police, and Jus- 
tice Matsell, with a number of officers, was speed- 
ily on the spot—the Mayor, who had just taken 


lodgings at the Carlton House, having arrived 


immediately after the shot hae been fired. Active 
measures were immediately adopted to apprehend 
the perpetrator, if possible, and suspicion falling 
on J. H. Colton, who had been held to bail in the 
sum of $5000 for a previous attempt to shoot Mr. 
Corlies, on Friday, the 10th instant, at the door of 
his lodging-house, 108 Leonard street, his Honor 


the officers to proceed to his lodgings, at 24 Vesey 
street, and if he was at home, toarresthim. Judge 
Matsell accordingly went, and found Mr. Colton 
sitting with Mr. Parsons, the proprietor of the 
house, in the parlor, and having requested a private 
interview with Mr. Colton, Parsons went out, and 
left them together, when Judge Matsell arrested 
him, and informed him for what. Colton was per- 
fectly cool and self-possessed, and from attendant 
circumstances, would seem not to have been out 
cf the house at the time the murder was committed. 

Immediately after his arresta woman witha 
veil on and somewhat answering the description 
of the one to whem Corliss had been seen talking, 
entered the house in great haste and was stopped 
and questioned by the officers in the hall, whom 
she told, that she had just come from Green street, 
and had been running like a race horse. As she 
appeared to be acquainted with the inmates of the 
house she was allowed to pass, and she went up 
stairs and subsequently left the house but was ar- 
rested in the course of the night, but it being 
shown to be very evident that she knew nothing of 
the circumstances, and was not in any way con- 
nected with the murder, she was released. Jus- 
tice Matsell having had a thorough search made of 
the house in which Colton resided without finding 
any thing suspicious,}had him conveyed to the 
Tombs, and placed in one of the cells. 

During the time that Justice Matsell was absent 
Corlies was lying where he had been first placed, 
attended by Dr. Hosack and other physicians, and 
his brother. Nothing could, however, be done to 
relieve him, and he lingered only until four min- 
utes past ten, when he expired. In the mean 
time the Coroner had been sent for, and had ar- 
rived, and he, accompanied by Justice Matsell and 
several olficers, went to Colton’s residence, and af- 
ter questioning Mr. Parsons, they proceeded to the 
next door, (No. 26) the residence of Mrs. Colton, 
and desired one of the black servants to tell Mrs. 
Colton that she was wanted. Mrs. Colton return- 
ed as an answer, that she neither wished to see 
nor speak to any person that evening, on 
which Justice Matsell, the Coroner, offi- 
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cers ascended to the door of her room, and| will be despatched at the regular hours for Wash- | proaching, then a perfect calm and hushed still- 
she having been repeatedly asked to open the door | ington, Cumberland, York, and Philadelphia. 


it was finally broken open, when she was discover- 

ed ona sofa, and from her manner appeared to be 

partially insane. Alter various attempts to rouse 

her she was left in the charge of officers, and du- | 
ring the night was visited by her counsel, Mr. 

Charles O’Connor, and after an interview with him 

she appeared to revive, and was taken to the 

tombs. 

These are all the arrests which have been made, 
and as yet no further light has been thrown on the 
matter, either to show by whom this dread/ul deed 
was committed or what were the motives which 
led to its commission. 

The surmises of those who have been engaged in | 
making the arrests, as to the perpetrator, and the 
motives for the commission of the act, are various. 
The following are those which appear to be the 
most feasible, 

The first, and what will be thought the most 
probable supposition, is, that the deed was com- 
mitted by Mrs. Colton, who is known to have 
been out of her house at the time the murder was 
committed. There are various reasons urged in 
support of this. Colton has for some time sus- 


pected that an improper intimacy existed between | 


his wife and Corlies, and it was this suspicion that | 


led to his making the attempt to shoot Corlies on | 
the 10th instant; and it is said that, having re- | 
proached his wife with unfaithfulness to him, and 
with hiv ng loved Corlies, she made answer that 
she would soon bring him proof whether she loved | 
him or not. 

The other, and to our mindthe most provable 
supposition is, that the murder was committed b5 
the man who was seen running down Leonard st., 
and that Colton was accessory to the deed. It is 
supposed that Mrs. Colton may have been the vn- 
conscious agent of the death of Corlies, by having 
been watched, on the surmise that if she went to see 
Corlies, he would undoubtedly come out of his 
bowling alley to talk with her, and thus afford the 
assassin an opportunity of committing this foul 


deed. This, however, would betray such an alarm- | 


ing state of facts that we earnestly and sincerely 
hope it may prove to be an unfounded view, 
for if parties can be procured—-hired-—or 
engaged toj commit murder for the sake of gain, 
to gratify the revengeful feelings, or malice oi 
another, there will be no seeurity for life in this 
city. This view, however, would suppose Mrs. 
Colton to have been present at the time Mr. Cor- 
lies was shot, and would account for the stat 
which she was found at her lodgings by Jud; 
sell and the Coroner, while we can hardly suppose 
that, if she were guilty of intentional murder, she 
would have betrayed such unequivocal sig s of 
distress of mind. We earnestly hope 
perpetrator may be discovered and brought to con- 
dign punishment. 








Tue Snow Storm.—The snow storia of ‘i jurs- 
day night appears to have been, take it all in all, 
the greatest affair ef the season. 

Where it commenced we have not vet learned, 
having no advices from the southward of Wash- 
ington since the mail which preceded the set- 
ting in of the storm. 

The snow began to fallin that city on ‘Thursday 
at noon, and did not stop until it had attained an 
average depth of twelveinches. The Inteliizen- 
cer says that the snow drifts were in places of the 
height of five feet. The northern mail due that 


that the} 


From Philadelphia the accounts are similar. 
The Times of Saturday has the following: 


ter for many years. It puts us in mind of the great 
storm of ’29 or ’30. Itsnowed all night unceas- 
ingly, and the wind blew with great violence. 
The snow yesterday morning must have been eight 
inches deep ona level, though in some places it 
had drifted into juvenil mountains. 
rious sleighing. 
and as we write this, the merry sleigh bells are 
jingling in every direction ; the light vehicle gliees 
by our window filled with dashing belles and 
beaux ; while the bright sun, from a clear blue 


| sky,pours down its laughing benms, disposing the 


dullest to enjoyment, and lighting up the icicles 
hanging from the house tops, and the bare branch- 
es of the trees, till they flash like diamond lamps 
in some tairy ball. scene. 

The United States Gazette of the same day, gives 
a long list of mail failures, owing to the severity 
of the storm and the depth of the snow ; and it 
adds : 

No mail for west was taken from the post office 
yesterday. 

Persons from the country say that the roads are, 
in general, nearly, and in some cases totally, 1m- 
passable, the snow having drifted so as to be even 
with the tops of the fences. 

The mail carried on the Reading Railroad, due 
here at twelve o’clock noon yesterday, did not ar- 
tive until one o’clock, P. M. ; and the mail due at 
five o’clock, P. M., had not arrived at seven 
o’clock, P M. 

The great southern mail, which left the Post 
Oflice at eight o’clock, A. M. yesterday, for Balti- 
more, was returned to the office about noon, it 
having been found impossible to carry in through. 

The storm appears to have advanced against the 
wind, with a regular speed of about thirty-five 


at noon on Thursday, as already stated, and be- 
ginning in this city, two hundred and forty miles 
northeast ef that point, seven hours later. 

At some points to the eastward and northward, 
the storm prevailed throughout the greater part of 
Thursday and the following night, and even during 
Friday : 

A Boston paper says : 


A\ severe gale and snow storm commenced on | b eat 
ah | soldiers and fourteen thousand citizens had as- 


Thursday night, and continued, with some inter- 
missions, throughout the day yesterday. The wind 
commenced at northeast on Thursday evening, 
blowing very heavily, but shifted to the southeast 
before morning, blowing with equal violence, and 
during the same storia yesterday afternoon, there 
was a strong breeze for the northwest. Our co- 
lumns to-day 
the effects of the gale atsea, in ovr vicinity. 

In Maine, though we have no dates from them 
subsequent to the Jast severe gale, we learn that 
there had previously been a sort of standing storm 
along the coast, for some time, and the papers are 








| full of winter’s tales about snow drifts, sleighing, 


evening was brought in by a wagon,the Baltimore | 


railroad cars being stopped some six or cight 
miles out. ; 

The Globe of Thursday 1.ight says : 

«s Snow commenced falling about one o’clock, 
P. M. to-day. and now, at six o’clock, P. M. it is | 
about six inches deep, and still falling very fast, 
and the right kind to keep on, and lie when it 
falls—no large spits indicative of holding up.— 
The ground is frozen, and gives the snow a cold, 
but nevertheless, acordial reception. The snow 
is new deeper, we think, than any we had here | 
during the last winter.” 

And the Madisonian,. of the next morning, has | 
the following postscript , 

** The snow is five feet deep at our door,— 
Whether it is drifted up or not we cannot get out | 
tosee. A horseman says it is about two feet deep | 
in the country.” 

On Friday no mails were received at Baltimore 
frem the North. The American, says : 

The train from Washington due here at 6 P. M. 
on Thursday evening, arrived at the outer dopot | 
about 8 P.M. Notrain arrived from Washington | 
yesterday morning. The trains which should have 
started yesterday at 9 A. M. and 4 P. M., were not | 
despatched. 

The train from Cumberland due on Thursday | 
evening at six o’clock, arrived at noon yesterday. | 


No train frem Cumberland was despatched yes-| ice on the Broad Lake, or the snow having falten | 
| from some large building, and thus jarring their 


terday. 


mail detentions, &c. &e. 

The truth is,the lastyand the present month have 
been the most uaseasonably boisterous, severe, 
stormy, and generally disagreeable February and 
March that we have had for many a year. From 
all parts of the country we hear of successive 
snow storms and weather the most pertinaciously 
and obstinately cold. 


ay gave some melancholy particulars of 


ness, upou which an immediate, heavy, rumbling, 


| distant noise, from the east was heard, which soon 


| approached them and passed onward to the west 
The snow storm of Thursday night, was the | 
most severe one we have experienced in this quar- | 


The shock was so heavy as to jar the stove and fur- 
niture in the house very much. It was described 


_to be as if a hhd. of molasses had been quickly 


It made glo- | 
The streets are thickly coated ; | 


rolled over the chamber floor over their heads.— 
At that place, there was a second shock twenty 
minutes after, but not as heavy as the first ; it was 
very distinctly heard and noticed in many places, 
and too, as far north-east as heard from, say sev- 
enty miles, where also two shocks were perceived. 
In Jherrico, Westfield, Underhill, Essex and Mil- 
ton, it was heard, and described as, by many to 


_ have made a noise as if a chimney was furiously on 
| fire burning out, and the crockery and houses Jarr- 


The storm of which we have been speaking | 
| commenced, we dare say, inthe Gulph of Mexi- | 


co, and has no doubt been careering over most ot 
the southern states, to the astonishment of the 
natives of that usually pacific and balmy region. 
The following paragraph, from the Savannah 
Georgian of the 13th instant, indicates with what 
feelings they are likely to look upon the visitation: 
‘* The Washington, Ga., News, of the 9th inst, 
says: More snow fell here on Tuesday than has 
fallen since 1835. Its average depth was about 
four inches. 
comfortable, the first that has fallen during this 
winter, and it is to be hoped the last. Snow is by 





os 





| 


ing as ifavery heavy clap of thunder had pealed, 
and some said their houses rockedas if they would 
0 over. 
At Milton Fails, Mr. Ayers, who lives on the 
west side the river, at the end of bridge, said he 
heard a noise as if the stage and four horses had 
come upon the east end of bridge under a full trot, 
(this was twenty miles west of Johnson, and was 
at five minutes before 9 P. M.,) and passed over in 
like manner, and heard the rumbling distinctly 
roll onward up the hill to his house, and seemed to 
pass directly through it, as he expressed himself, 
setting every thing on a jarr and in motion, and 
shaking the house Violently, and heard it distinct- 
ly pass on to the north-west. 

It was also heard in the east part of our town, 
four miles out, and the inhabitants run out of their 
houses supposing they were on fire, from the rush- 


| ing noise which I state of some others hearing. — 


| Mr. Owen in particular, who lives in a store-house 


said the shock was very sensible, and the family 
all left the house instantly. 





LATER FROM TEeEXAs AND Mexico.--The steam 


| packet NewYork arrived at New Orleans on the 6th 


| accounts from Mexico by this route. 


| numbers by desertions resulting from the want of 


miles an hour, it having commenced at Washington inst, bringing Galveston dates tothe 4th. The news 


There is some later 
{t is stated 
that the Congress recently broken up by the order 
of Santa Anua, has re-assembled at Jalapa, and 
formed a new constitution, containing articles de- 
claring that neither Yucatan nor Texas shall be 
invaded, but that negotiations should be com- 
menced for the purpose of inducing them peace- 
ably to return tothe confederacy. Two thousand 


from Texas is unimportant. 


sembled to protect the Congress from the Central 
troops, which latter are greatly diminished in 


pay and provisions. 

This report was brought by a person who arrived 
at Houston from the city of Mexico. The New 
Orleans Picayune distrusts the report. By another 
source, information had also been received at Bex- 


ar, that General Arista had declared in favor of 


the Congress. and would be supported by the 
northern provinces. If neither ot these reports 
shall prove correct, some stirring events may have 
occurred to give rise to them. 


From CALiForNIA AND SANDWICH IsLANDs — 


| We are indebted to a friend for information from 
| the Pacific, received across the Isthmus of Darien. 


The dates from California are to the latter part of 
December. Buisness was very bad, owing, in a 
great measure to Commodore Jones’s ** Faux pas” 
in taking Monterey, and events growing out uf the 
same. 

The U.S. frigate United States arrived at Hon- 
olulu on the 5th of December, and remained in port 
on the 7th, to sail next day for California and Mex- 
ico. The shipping inteiligence we have placed 
under its appropriate head.--Boston Adv. 

LATER FROM ST. Dom:nGo.—The brig Fair- 
field arrived last evening in eleven days from Port 
au Prince. The most ot the insurgents are within 
twenty miles of that city, waiting the result of an 


' expedition they has sent against Aux Cayes, which 


It is a visitor as unusual os it is un- | 


is the only place inthe South that held out against 
them. A few hours before the Fairfield sailed, it 


| was reported that Aux Cayes had yielded, and the 


no means welcome, when, as at present, many | 


| fruit trees are in bloom, except to the lovers of 


that very damp amusernent—snowballing.” 





letter, dated Burlington, (Vermont,) 17th Marek, 
1843. 


By astrange omission, our paper of last even- | . ; : J ate 
| fiom Rio on Saturday, we learn that tranquility 


ing gives no account of an Earthquake, which oc- 
curred in the region of country bordering to the 
east and north-east of us, and passed on to the north 
of us westwardly. In our village it was not ob- 
served, only on Water street, near the lake, and 
there supposed to have been the cracking of the 


No trains from Philadelphia arrived yesterday, | furniture, but no noise heard. The first intelli- 


nor was any train sent from this city. 


We learn | gence I had of it, was from our townsman Geo. R. 


that the snow drifts on this road were very deep, | Platt, Esq., who had just returned from the town 
and that at threeo’clock, P. M., yesterday a snow | of Johnson, thirty miles north-east of us, who said 
plongh propelled by four locomotives had only | on Tuesday night, at a quarter before nine, that 


advanced about a mile from Canton depot. 


This morning the Mails and Passenger trains | first a rushing noise, as if a heavy storm was ap, | T 


while sitting in a room with others, they heard at 


insurgents were expected to march immediately 
upon Port au Prince. 

Boyer has about four thousand men in the city 
which he has fortified, and the insurgents number 


. | twelve thousand. There is considered to be very 
EARTHQUAKE IN VERMON?T.—ExXtract froma 


little chance left for Boyer. All business was near- 
ly at an end. 


From Braz —Ry the Adonie, which arrived 


had been restored in the Provinces, especially Mi- 
nas and St. Pauls. An entire reform has been pro- 
posed by the minister of justice in the penal ccde 
of the Empire. 

Tue Great Wesrern.—Capt. Delano, of the 
ship Mercator, which arrived at New Bedford on 


| Monday, reports that he saw the steamer Great 


| steaming. 


Western, on Saturday the 1Sth, in lat. 40 50, lon. 
71 30, scudding under close reefed topsails and 
This was two days after she left this 
port, and after the storm, and put at rest every 


; doubt respecting her safety. 


| 


General William I’. Debuys has been elected 
reasurer of the state of Lowsiana. 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 25. 


In reply to those who request us to send them 
the early numbers of the Pathfinder, we are com- 
pelled to say that our entire edition of Nos. 1 and 
2is exhausted. Not anticipating so large a de- 
mand we did not prepare to meet it, and shall 





consequently be obliged, if the demand continues, | 


to issue a second edition of those numbers. Sub- 
scribers, therefore, who will notify us, shall be 
furnished with numbers from the beginning. 

Our newspaper friends will see that their ex- 


changes have not been attended to for this rea- 
son. 





Sone rions—Mr. Editor :—The following soe | 


lutions of your Charades will be found correct. 

Charade Ist.—Yam—Gem—Man—Yea—Grana- 
ry—Aye—Mere—Egg—Ray—Arm—Gay—Name 
—Mange—GrerRMaAny. 

Charade 2d.—Rue—EarTrue—Rat—Eat—-Tur- 
ner—Rut—Tun—Tune—Rattan—Tenant--Truant 
—Era—NatTure. 

Charade 3d.—Lips. 

Number four is (to me) a poser: | must extend 
iny geographical knowledge before I can attempt 
to give a solution. C, 

C.’s former note has not been received. 








TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


Sales at the Stock Exchange—March 23. 
10 shares Delaware & Hudson.......... 
10 do 







Merchants’ Ex. Bank. 97 
25 do Mechanics’ Bank.... 67} 
25 ‘do do Cee: tree re 
19 do do GEn Sac eee 83d 67} 


50 do Bank of Commerce,full.......... 93° 
20 do Bankof Commerce, scrip.......... 965 
25 do Mechanics’ Banking Ass’n......... 74 
26 do American Exchange Bank........ 79 
6 do Ohio Life & Trust Co..........s31 54 
10 do Neptune Insurance Co..... 
15 do Auburn & Rochester........., eos 9dh 
25 do Mohawk Railroad.......... 









25 do do dO..ceeececeecee-Cash 28} 
59 Go Long lelmhd BR... 0.6. ccsccosccis - 433 
50 do do AO. eee ee cccee s S308 48) 
50 do Harlem R R......... 60.60.4860 164 
60 do do do... -83ds 16} 
1000 Hlinois 6’s, 1870......... ceecesccccccccce SS 
1000 Ohio Sixes, 1800. ... 6c. see ee eeeeee e  S8U8 69% 
4000 = do GO. cee v ccc crcccerccere se 815d 69 
4600 do Mb cnn ccridinn cceceeecsienseOiee Ole 
1000 = do Oo 04.6.0 09.0.6. sme «.810ds 692 
1000 = do GO. ce cece veesssee cece eSlbds 69F 
1000S do Ce ccce cecccese sDIGdS 70 
5000 do GO, 0:6. 0.9: 08 oe eocee FW 70 
1000 do Cee eeoee -D30d 70 
1000 N Y 44's, 1859... eae ok ai waceas ie 
400'N ¥ City Te, 1888, voc s cccec aetisauemacees 106 
#00 do GO 1858... .csree es keRaee noes 62 
590 Corporation Water Loan, 1870........... 914 





Commercial Stock Exchange Sales, Maich 23. 
No. 18 WALL STREET. 
The Public admitted free. 





75 shares Delaware & Hudson......... b9Nds 38 
9 do Mohawk RR... ...ccc.s. 5000 DUOd 96 
50 do Long Island RR......... eeeeersecs 483 
50 do Can:onCo.........5 ecccce. ccQh@ds 9) 
1000 Indiana Dollar Bonds, 25years...... .b30ds 9255 
3000 Hilinals Siees, IGM. 6 60.0 55.6. 50000 < cdiesees 224 
1000 do OR sect ceases b1l0d 22 
1000 Kentucky Sixes.... we | 
1009 Ohio 6’s, 1860. $tbsevcceee, Ie 
2000 do QGvedce ese S eee venus saute 20 
2000 do ORs HSC Bese Beesens Bee wees TE 
6000 do GOs 66 616. 6:66 er ecoens Seeecen 70 
1000 do eeere rte rrr et . ..tw 70 
1000 = do ONG 66s! 6.6 ese iscedecch ees etw 704 
2000 do OD < 66:5 c0seccc ests 6c5cKhee 20 
1000 do Gis xctcian 2 dele, & 66 o-Mele ws s3ds 70} 





SALES AT AUCTION, BY WM. DUMONT, 


March 23, 

NO 1 State st. . 02s cecccnc cco e ceevereecGl2 700 
Wr rere err 

44 White Hal 60. icc ccc cc ccwces S00 

49> “Wikile HOMER osc bes. ce cd ace 4,700 
GB! VeRO y Gt. oceccssccccccccesccces OOM 
60 do Tee Te EE EC ee « 56,000 


$41,600 





dasenencietiibeitliasiataiticaily 
Review of the New York Market. 


March 22. 

ASHES—There seems to be no demand for pots at the 
present asking rate, $5.59; Pearls are wanted at 6.50. 

BEESWAX—We notice sales of 3800 lbs prime South- 
ern yellow at 29 cents,cash; and 10 bales Cuba white for 
export, 40, 4mos short price. 

COAL—There is very little Foreign arriving, and the 
stock in yard is gradualld decreasing. 

COFFEE—The transactions include 6a700 bags Brazil 
at 6}a8} cents; 350 Laguayra, Sa8}; 50 Java, 12, 250 green 
do St 75 Cuba, 8}, 4 mos; and 300 St Domingo,'53a6 cents 
cach. 

COTTON—We notlce sales of 1700 beles Upland and 
Florida, at 4$a64 cents; 600 Mobile, 5a74; and 500 New 
— 5a7 1-2; making a total for the week of 3750 

ales. 

DOMESTIC GOODS—The Sprjng business has open- 
ed with considerable activity, there’being a good inquiry 
for the Southern and Western markets. 

DRUGS AND DYES—We notice sales of 320 cases city 
refined Roil Brimstone, to the U S War Department, at 2} 


cents,adding 35 cents for the package; 100 cases Mar- | 


seilles Roil, 1m lots, 2§; 218 do of the same, and 727 can- 
tars Sicily Crude, both to arrive, on terms not made pub- 
lic. The stock of Roll ismuch reduced, and principally 
juthehands of one house; 4 casks Dutch Madden, 1g 


cents; good Para Annatto, in lots, 18a 20; and 18 bbl. Pa- 
ra Balsam Capivi, 26,6 mos. 
DYEWOODS—There has been no change since our 


ast. 
FISH—There is yet but little doing. 250 bbls No 1 and 
jog ~ sold at about $8 and 5,50; and 500 quintals Dry 
od, $2. 

FRUIT—Bunch Raisins are dull, the parcels arriving 
| coastwise having a tendency to depress the market; about 
| 1000 a 1500 bxs have changed hands at 1,60 a 1.624, cash, 
and equal to 1,67,4 mos; 20 bules Languedoc So 
| Almonds, 12 cents, 4 mos; 1500drums Turkey Figs, 7} a 
| 11; 4000 bxs Palermo Lemons, 1,75; 12,000 ordinary Ma- 
| tanzas Oranger $10; Havana in lots from vessel, $15; 100 
| cases Bordeaux Prunes, in tin boxes, from second hands, 
| 14 a 16 cents; and 76 bushels Pecan Nuts, 7, all cash. 
| FLOUR AND MEAL.- The sales of Western Flonr 
| are steady, uniform, and to a fair extent for city use and to 
| ‘o east, at our quotations. No Troy offering. New Or- 

eans comes forward sparingly, and prices are well sus- 
| tained ; thesales are chiefly good to fancy brands, and in 

clude 273 bbls at $4 50 a4 53; 400 do 4 86} 4624; and 8u0 
Miami Mills to arrive, about 4 50. There 1s a better de- 
| mand for Southern, and prices of the low grades, as the 
| Stock decreases.have an upward tendency. We notice 
| 350 bbls Philadelphia and Fredericksburg at $4; 700 Alex- 
| audria received on deck, from the wharf, $4, including all 
to be had of either at £4; 850 Richmond Country, part 
from the wharf, $4 1834 25; 100 Howard street $4 12}, 
all cash; 400 Petersbuig 4 12},4 mos. adding interest. 700 
bbis flat hoop Flour, 4 433 a 4 50;and Georgetown in lots 
426. Bran toe is nominal at 4 50. 100 bbls Jersey 
Rye Flour sold at 3 25; and subsequently 500 Philadelphia 
to arrive, at $3 a3 064. Shorts are worth 9 cents; 1200 
bushels Ship Stuff sold at 13 cents, Buckwheat is about 
out of market. Thesales of Corn Meal are 25@ hhds 
Brandywine at $12 50, 4 mos; and 500 bbls Jersey, $2 50; 
Brandywine bbls $2 62 


another of 700 bushels since. and 3000 do. yet to arrive, 


nearly bare of Illinois ; about 10,000 bushels Chili remain 
unsold. Rye is very scarce, and wanted ; the last sales for 
future delivery were at 54 cents ; the lowest 53; 400 bush. 
| Northern, here, sold at 57 cents, measure ; and 2000 Jersey, 
| to arrive, 58, weight—both for distiliing. There is no- 
| thing doing in Barley. The stock of Northern Oats is 
| nearly exhausied, with retail sales et 33 cents; 1000 bush. 





| Jersey sold in lois at 30 a 31; and 4100 Southern 25 a 26, | 


| cash; in addition to these, 15,000 bushels Northern, now at 


Albany, have been purchased; deliverable on the opening | 


ef navigation, at27 cents. The supply of Corn previous 
| to yesterday, (when there none offering,) was large. and 
| prices receded a trifle; the sales embrace 2000 bushels 


land 504; 2700 Jersey 52 a 524, all weight; 2700 of the same, 
| 50 a 51; and 3000 Maryland 50, both measure,31 bbls. West- 
ern White Beans, sold at $1,06},cash. 

HAIR—A sale of 2800 Ibs. Rio Grand mixed Horse has 
been made at 12 cents, cash. 


HAY— The stock of Bundie is reduced to 1000 bales, | 
and the’market is firm ; 250 bales Jesey sold for snipment | 


at 50 ; and North River,in into from store, 50 a 56} cents. 

HEMP—There have been sales ef 600 balesof Manilla 
in lots at $130 ; 10 a 15tons Russia, at $200 for Clean, and 
$190 for Outshot, all 6 mos. 

HIDES—We notice sales of 12,890 Angostura, usual 
weight, supposed about 11 cents,6 mos. rejecting damaged; 
964 green salted do. about 5a 5} ; anda small lot South- 
| ern, 93 cents. 

HOPS—Small sales are made to brewers at 10 a 114 for 
prime Eastern ; and 9 a 12} cents for first sort Western. — 
There is nothing doing for export. 

INDIGO—Sales have been made of 7 cases Manilla at 
70 cents ; and 12 ceroons prime Caraccas, $1,124, 6 mos. 

LEAD—The market is quict ; no sales of Pig since our 
last. 
LEATHER—A public sale of 5000 sides Sole is announ- 

cod for Thursday, 30th inst. atthe store of Jas. Palen, 10 
Jacob-strect. 
MOLASSES—The sales include a cargo of 386 hhds, 4 
| tes and bbis Matanzas at i7 cents, three cargoes Trinidad 
Cuba, one for refining, together 815 hhds, 117 tcs and1 bbl 
| 18a 18%; acargo and smaller parcels Porto Rico, say 319 
hhds, 8 tes and 10 bbls 23 ; 9 hhas and 137 bbls New Ibe- 
ria, 20; and19 tierces aud616 bbls New Orleans, 18§ a 19, 
= the usual time, together 1532 hhds, 146 tes and 797 
bbls. 


| NAVAL STORES—There have been sslesof 3000 bbls | 
Wilmington ‘Turpentine at $2 624 a 2 683 ; 12@0do North | 


county, supposed $2 50 a 256} per Db]; and 135 cks South- 
era Spirits ‘Turpentine, part to arrive, at 30 cents, cash,and 
31, 4 mos. 

OILS—The sales of Whale ar» 600 bbis North West 
| Coast, the last of a parcel, at 33} cents ; 1800 bbls South 
| Sea, 33 ; and 1400 do32_; allcash,and for export. Linseed 
is steady at 85 a 90 cents,cash and6 mos for American—90, 
| cash, is asked for English, withont sales. 
| PROVISISIONS—New Ohio Mess Pork is dull, with 
large receipts and small sales at $9,50, Prime is very 
scarce, and commands $6,S7427, 900 bls old Ohio prime 
sold at 5,62}—itis now held at 5,75; old mess is worth 
about 7.75. Beef is firm, with steady salesat former rates. 
The stock of Ohio Lard has rapidly accumulated for a few 











| prime have been sold at 5ja5 7-8 cents ; and 200. kegs ex- 
tra, for London, 6}—5 1-2 was refused yesterday for 2700 
kegs, but it iscurrently reported, that that price was ac- 
cepted for 600 bls and 3000 kegs for shipment to England; 
another parcel of 400 bls and 600 kegs is said to have 
changed hands at the same price. 200 hhds pickled hams, 
one half to arrive, sold at 5a5 1-2 cents, the latter price 
for superior cured; 300 bls do 5}; 100 hhds shoulders, to 
arrive,2; and 40 do Sides, over 4. We quote smoked hams, 
61-2a7 1-2; smoked beef, 6a6 1-2; and beef Rounds, 4 
cents. 4000 kegs Grease Butter brought 5§ cent; prime is 
in better request; low grades are getting scarce. Cheese 
is very dull. : 

RICE—We have no material alteration to notice in 
prices. ' 

SALT—Liverpool fine is scarce and wanted, snd prices 
have an upward tendency. 

SALTPETRE—A sale of 300 bags Crude has been made 
for consumption at 5} cts. $mos. 

SOAP—A sale of 600 bxs Red Mottled Castile has been 
made, to arrive, on terms we did not learn. 

SPIRITS—There is a moderate demand end small sales 
of the various brands of Brandy, Gin, &c. within our 
range. Drudge Whiskey is steady at 19; 25 bbls Pennsy]- 
vania sold at 19} cents. By auction, 5 epg Otard, 
Dupuy & Co, Brandy sold at $1 75a 1 $74; and 10 A Scig- 
nette $1 4821523, 4 and6 mos. y 

SUGARS—We netice sales of 3 a 400 hhds New Orleans 
at 4a 5! cents; 100 prime new crep Cuba Muscovado 83; 
1555 bags Manilla, for refining 6}, discount off for cash ; 60 
bxs Brown tfavana 7; 40 White do. 9, 4 mos. 

SUMAC —There have been sales of 270 bags best Paler- 
mo, the stock of which is much reduced at $45,6 mos. 

TALLOW—Two lots good Western Rendered, say 71 
bbls have been sold at 63 a7 cents,cash; primeis worth 7} 
—very little offering. 









t Shell | 


GRAIN—The sales of illinois Wheat noticed ia our last | 


were all made for milling at 90 cents, cash—the market is | 


Northern, to arrive, at 49 cents ; 1200 New Orleans 51; | 
3000 damaged do. the last of the parcel, 43, 3000 Long Is- | 


| days past, & pricesare unsettled; a few hundred bls & kegs | 


TEAS—Of the Helena’s cargo, 13,839 packages were of- 
ored at auction Wednesday, and 10,482 packages sold as 
follows : Hyson at 36 a 72} cents ; Young Hyson 23 a 53} ; 
Hyson Skin 2936; Gunpowder and Imperial 32 a 66 ; 
Powchong, 42¢ a 51; Congo, 36; and Souchong 32} a35 
seyen months. These Teas were mustly low grades, and 
the prices obtaine j show a falling off of 2 a3 cents Ib. 
| quality considered. Yesterday, 4794 packages, per Janthe, 
| Olof Wyk, \c. were offered, and but 1506 sold, all the low 
| grade Young Hyson being withdrawn, after the sale of 10 
hi. chests at 38 cents—the good and better qualities sold 
at full prices : Hyson eg = 32 a 504 cents ; Young Hy- 
son,11¢ a 13, and 38.a63; Hyson Skin,23a 49 ; Gunpow- 
der, 243 , Imperial, 80 ; and ore a 36},6 mos. 
| TOBACCO—We notice sales of 15 hhds. old crop Mis- 
| Souri, firsts, at7 cents ; 12 do, new, 6; and 36 do. Segar 

Leaf, part common, 54,4 mos. The sales of Foreign re- 
| cently have been large—say 1000 bales St. Domingo, with- 
; inten days, mostly for home use, at 12}. 14 cents ; and 

300 St. Jago, part to arrive 20, 4months. 

WHALEBONE —There have been sales of 8000 lbs 
North West Coast at 31 cents; and 20,000 lbs South Sea 
| both for export, 29 cash. 
| _ FREIGHTS—T’o Liverpool we quote jd a9-16d per Ib 
| for Cotton as the general rate, but we understand compres- 
| Sed balesare token at something less. To London the 
| continueinactive. To Havre, the packet of the 16th,(sails 
| to-day) isonly about half full. 

EXCHANGE—Subsequent to our last report, there was 
| an extensive business transacted in Foreign, for transmis - 
| Sion by the Great Western, at 5} 25} per cent prem for 
| billson London; f5.43$ a {5.424 on Paris. 38a 384 on Am- 
| sterdam; 84}. 344 on Hamburg; and 75 a 75§ cents on 
| Bremen —Shipping and Commercial List. 








New York Cattle Market—March 20. 
| At market 575 Beeves; 325 from Pennsylvania, 100 Cows 
and Calves. and 550 Sheep. 
| Prices—Beet Cattle—Owing to the bad weather and the 
small number of Cattle at the yards, a slight advance was 
obtained, say 25c. per cwt.on all qualities, We quote to 
correspond, retailing Cattle $5.75 a 6.75, with a very few 
| at $7 ; inferior to ordinary, $3;25a4.75. 50 unsold. 
Cows anp Catves—Sales of 85 at $17 a 20 to $25 a 32,60. 
SHeer—All at market, generally of poor quality, taken 
at $1,25 a 4,50. 


BRIGHTON MARKET, March 20 

At market 330 Beef Cattle, 540-Sheep and 40 Swine. 

Prices— Beef Cattle—An advanee was effected, and we 
quote to correspond ; Extra at 525. Furst quality, $4,758 
$5; second quality 4 50; third quality, $3 75 a 4 25. 

Sheep—W4d noticed lots sold at 1 33, 1 59, $2,259, 278, 
3 75, and $5. 

Swine—Those at market were sold, price not public-— 
At retail from 4} to 6c. 

Battmore, March 20 —Flour—We note sales of How- 
ard street of good mixed standard brands from store this 
morning at $33. The demand isnotlarge. We quote the 
| wagon price at $3. No transactions in City Mills ; hold- 

ers nominally ask $3. Grain—The receipts of Wheat are 
almost entirely suspended. We quote nomipally at 75as0 
for good best reds. Sales of Corn today at 46 cts for white 
and 47 cts for yellow. Oats are worth “2a23 cts. 

CHARLESTON, March 18—Cotton—The receipts of 
the week are 8,958 bags, and the sales 2164 bags at 4f a7. 
Rice—Receipts 3117 tierces and sales atl} a $2 5 16.—— 
Freights—We continue former quotations for Liverpool 
and Havre freights, Thereis very little Cotton or Rice 
offering for the notnern ports ofthe U States. We quote 
to Boston, Rice, 1}; squara bags Cotton, $14 nominal. To 
New York, 50c, per square bags Cotton, and 50c par tce for 
Rice, nominal. 

SAVANIVAH, March 18—Cotton—The particulars of 
the transactions in Upiand, are‘at4$a6jc. Rice—Demand 
fair. Sales at 1 9-16a11] per 100 Ibs. 

Exchange—The Banks buy Sterling Bills at 4 per cent 
prem and check at sight on Northern cities ata} percent 
prem. 








MARRIED: 

On Sunday evening, the 19th instant, in the Bleecker st. 
Universalist Church, by the Rev. Mr. Balch, WILLIAM C. 
RISING, Merchant,to Miss MARY ANN DODGE, all of 
this city. 

On the Ist ult.. THEODORE EDMOND VIDAL, Esq., 
of Hamburgh, Germany, to ANNA, daughter of the late 
Charles Stew art,of the city of Dublin. 

On Wednesday morning, 15th inst, by the Rev. Henry 
Anthon, D. D.. FRANCIS M. BABCOCK, to ANN ELIZA, 
daughter of Charles Wardell, Esq. 

On Wednesday evening, 15th inst, by Rev Spencer H. 
Cone.Mr JOHN C.RETONto MissANN MARIA SY- 
PHERS-—all ef this city. 





DIED: 

On Thursday, 17th inst, of inflammation of the bowels, 
ADALINE MATILDA, only daughter of Capt John 
Knowles, aged 12 years and 8 months. 

| Onthe 17th inst,ofscarlet fever, EMMA MARGARET 
| McKENZIE, aged 5 years3 months and 8 days. 

On Friday, March 18th, MARY ANN, wife of Charles 
H Redman, in the 40th year of her age. 

Suddenly, on Saturday evening, Mareh 18th, CARO- 
LINE MATILDA, wife of Absalom Lent, and daughter of 
the late John E.. West, Esq. 

On Saturday evening, the 18th of March, ofscarlet fever, 
AUGUSTA SUSAN, aged 4 yearsand 4 months, second 
danghter of Henry E. and Susan Kummel. 

New Orleans papers will please copy- 

On the 19th instant, after a lingering illness, JANE, 
daughterof Peter Smith,aged 15 years. 

Suddenly, last evening, 19th inst., GEORGE HUYLER, 
in the 63d year of his age. 

Suddenly, on Monday, March 20th, MARIA, eldes 
daughter of John and Maria Kearsing, aged 8 years and7 
months. 

On Monday, the 20th inst, Mr. GIDEON POTT, aged 
} 59 vears. 
|* Suddenly on Sunday night, 19th instant, GERGE 
HUYLER. ; 

On Monday morning, 20th inst, at 2 o’clock, SPENCER. 
son of John L. and Cornelia Smith, aged 5 years and 8 
months. 
| AtStaten Island, on the 18th instant. of croup, EDWIN 
| JULIU 4, son of George and Dorothea Balchen, aged two 
| years aud 9 months. : 
| At Albany,onthe 13th instant, MAGDALENA, relict 
| of T. V. W. Graham, aged 76 years. 
| At Ccoperstown, on the 7th inst., after a short illness, 
| SARAH AUGUSTA, in the fifteenth year of her age, 
| daughter of Henry Scott, Esq., of that oy 

At Somers. the 7th inst., SARAH ANN, daughter of F J 
Coffin, aged 26 years. 

'  AtSomers, the 16th inst SALLY, wife of John Mead, aged 
5U yeurs. 

| At S‘oningion, Conn., March 13th, EUNICE H., anly 

| child of Benj. F. Browning, aged 16 monthe, : 

At Paris, on the 18th of January last, after a lingering 
illness, EUGENE A. VAIL, Esq, formerly of this city. 
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THE PATHFINDER. 





| NEW Y 


PASSAGE FROM GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
No. 253 Pearl street. 

The subscribers having made extensive arrange- 
ments for bringing out emigrantsthe present season | 
from the Old Country, can with confidence i | 

those who may wish tosendfor their friends, that they 


— — eee a ——— — 


INTS TO MOTHERS for the Management o 

their Health during Pregnancy and the Lying in 

m. Thomas Bull, MD, 2d American, from the d 
London edition with additions in lv 12mo. ‘ 

“This little volume is the benevolent contribution of 

good sense and professional skill to the well being of those 


ORK AND HAVRE PACKETS—UNION LINE 
To sail from New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th 
and from Havre on the Ist, Sth, and 24th of every 
month, as{< llows, viz: | 


From New York. | Frem Havre 











will find it to their interest to make engagements with | New ship ARGO, | 8th March. (24th April who have the strongest claims on our sympathy. Unfor- 
this establishment. “ Captain Sth July. 24th August. | tunately a vast mass of erroneous netions exist in the class 
The ships in this line are all American built, end sail | 2) 4 _ Anthony. (8th — em. (24th Dec’r. —_| to whom; it is addressed ; to which, and to the conceal- 
from Liverpool every few days, thus avoiding the possibil | D COIS tsa, - I a ist May. ment prompted by delicacy, until the time fer medical aid 
ity of any unnecessary ,detentionfat that port—if such | optat 16th July. 4 1st Sept. | has gone by, we are indebted for very much of the danger 
should occur passengers will receive one shilling per day | Ainsworth. 16th Novem. CistJanuary. | and suffering incident to the period’ they are destined to 
for every day of such detention, as provided by Act of B e : 24th March. (Sth May. | pass through. Dr Bull, in the true spirit of a physician 
Parliament. URGUNDY, Capt. Lines. { 24th July. Sth Sept. | and a gentleman, has by his perspi tat, ts re 
The price of passage is fixed at a low rate, aud when par- | (24th Novem. (8th January. 


| moved the first, and by his judicious and simple directions 
| anticipated the last of those fruitful sources of evil. There 
| isno mother that will notbe heartily thankful that this 
| book ever fell into her hands; and no husband who should 
not present it to his wife. We cannot urge its value too 


8th April. 

8th August. 
8th Decem. 
16th Apri). 


24th May. 
24th Sept. 
24th January 
Ist June. 


ties settled for, here, decline coming out, the money is 
promptly refunded. B z 

A free passage by thesteamersfrom the various ports in 
Ireland and Scotland can also be secured. 


| EMERALD, Captain Howe. 





Parties wishing to remit money in large or small sums 
to their friends can do so inthe most safe and expeditious 
manner, through the subscribers, who give drafts payable | 
on demand, without discount. Apply to | 

WILLIAMS & GUION, 258 Pearl stret, 
next door below Holt’s Hotel. 
FITZHUGH, WALKER & CO., 
Goree Piazzas, Liverpool. 
mhlb 


All letters must be post paid. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 18t3. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL PASSAGE OF- | 
FICE, 43 Peck Slip, New York.—-The subscribers | 
take this method of reminding their friends and the | 
public, that they continue tomake arrangements for bring- 
ing out passengers from all parts of ENGLAND, IRE. | 
LAND, SCOTLAND and WALES, on the most reasona- 
ble terms, by the magnificent ships comprising the _ 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, viz: 
Ship ROSCIUS, Capt. John Collins, 
‘« SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, 
* SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, 
GARRICK, Capt. W. Skiddy, 
New ship HOTTINGUER, Capt. Bursley, 
* SOUTHERNER. Capt. Palmer, 
“ ROCHESTER, Capt. Palmer, 
LIVERPOOL, Capt. Eldridge. 
Sailing from Livepool en the 5th and 13th of each month! 
and with the k 
“UNITED LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS,” 
com posed of superior first class American Packet Ships, 
sailing three times in each month, makes five ships per 
month, from Liverpool, or one every six days; thereby 
preventing the possibility of unnecessary detention to the 
emigrant. As heretolore no exertion or expense has been | 
spared by the subscribers to make their line worthy of 
the patronage it has hitherto receivedirom the hands of a 
discerning public. So,infuture,the same policy will go- | 
vern them in endeavoring to make the Line still more 
worthy of increased favor. 

Passagesfrom LONDON, BRISTOL avd GREENOCK, 
direct to New York, also from LIVERPOOL to NEW OR- 
LEANS, MOBILE, SAVANNAH and CHARLESTON, |! 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, and the various ports in 
British North America, canat alitimes be engaged on 
reasonable terms. 

In all cases where those sent for decline coming, the 
passage money will be refunded, as usual, without any de 
duction. A free passage from the various seaports of Ire- | 
land and Scotland to Liverpool, can also be secured. 

REMITTANCES. 

For the accomniodation of persons wishing to send mo- 
ney to their friends in the Old Country, the subscribers 
give drafts for any amount.payable on demand, without 
discount or any other charge, at the following places : 

IRELAND-—In Irelrnd, the National and Provincial 
Banks and Branches. 

In ENGLAND—Messrs James Bult, Son & Co. Bankers, 
Londou . Exchange and discount Bank, Liverpool, and 
Branches throughout England and Wales. | 

In SCOTLAN D—The Eastern Bank of Scotland ; Green- 
o-k Banking Company, and Branches throughout Scot- 
land. 

Persons residing in this country, and wishing to send 
money to their friends,may ensure its being done satis- 
factorily on their remitting the amount they wish sent, | 
with the name and address of the persun for whom it is 
intended. A draft for the amount will then be forwarded 
per first packet, and a receipt for the same returned by 
mail. 

The regular packets will be despatched from the office, 
as usual, viz: 

To London, on the Ist,10th and 20th of each month. 





se 


| ALBAN’ Captain Watson. 


| ted duringthesummer months 


To Liverpool, on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 16th, 19th and 25th | 


ef each month 

To New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah and 
weekly. 

For further particulz 

W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, 43 Pec slip, 
corner of South st, New York, 

or to any of the agents, in the following places, viz: 

Boston—Messrs P B Burke & Co, 5 Broad street. Utica, 
N Y—MessrsCameron & Co. Springfield, Mass—Mr JM 
Thompson, Messrs Harnden & Co Express oflice. Albany. 
N Y—Messrs Pomeroy & Co Express 
Philadelphia, Pa—Mr John Bardsie 
Louisville, Ky-Mr J V_ Escott. 
Goodwin and Murray. 
Sycamore, near Fifth street. 










39 North Second st. 
St Louis, Mo—Messrs 
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FOR NEW ORLEANS—HOLMES’ LINE— 
Tosail punctually every ten days during the sea 
son. 

Ship ARKANSAS, E. 8. Denuis, 
Ship VICKSBURG, C. C. Berry, master. 

Ship SARATOGA, W. H. Russell, master. 

Ship ALABAMA, D. M. Bunker, master 

Ship PANTHEA, J. P.Goodmanson, master 

Ship ORLEANS, S. Sears, master. 

These are allfast sailing, coppered and copperfastened 
vessels, built expressiy for this trade; commanded by men 
of great experience, and will insure at the lowest rates 
They willalways betowed up and down the Mississippi by 
oteamboats, and willsail punctually asadvertised. 

Greattare will be taken of all goods shipped by this old 
and wellknown Line ; and every exertion made to accom£ 
modaie both Shippers ond Passengers. 

Forfreight or passageapply to 

f24 WILL1AM NELSON, 62South st. 


A UCTION LINENS—A large assortment of supe- 
rior heavy undressed Irish Linens, of superior flax 
and-soft finished, made especially forthe London market, 
probably the best ever offered inthis market, and which, 
owing to the derangement ofbusiness, have been sacrificed 
atauction, offering an reducement to purchasers seldom 
met with,and which all in want ofthe article willdo well 
toimprove. For sale by the piece or package. by 
R & A LANE, 11 and 18 Moiden lane. 
ETALLIC BISMUTH—Pure French Metallic 
Bismuth, for sale at 6 Burling slip. Manufacturers 
and Chemists supplied in large or wmail quentities, b 
mhl4 BOARDMAN & HART. 





master. 














Charieston, | 


ars apply (if by letter, post paid) to 


office, 5 Exchange. | 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Mr H J Rider, | 





RHONE, Captain Wetton. ? 16th August. 21st October. | 
léthDecem. (ist February | 

VILLE DE LYON, 24th April. 8th June. 
Captain 24th August. ¢ Sth October. | 
Stoddard. (24th Decem. (8th February | 


8th May. 
8th Septem. 
8th January. 


24th June. | 
24th October. | 


24th Feb. 


SILVIE _E GRASSE, 16th May. Ist July. 
Captain 16th Septem. {lst Noverr. | 
Weiderholt. (16thJanuary. (1st March =| 
LOUIS PHILIPPE, 24th May Sth July. | 
Captain 24th Septem. 7 Sth Novem. | 


Casttoff. (24th January. (Sth March. | 


{iene 
{set iat 
eke | 


| DUCHESSE D’ORLEANS, ( 8th June. 24th July, | 
Captain Sth October. 224th Novem | 

Richardson. ¢ 8th February. (24th March. | 

16th June. IstAugust | 

SULLY, Capt. Thompson. 16th October.{ 1st Decem. | 
16th Feb. ist April. | 


24th June. Sth August. 
24th October 8th Decem. 
24th Feb. 8th April. 
These ships are all'of the first class,and ably commanded | 
with superior and elegant accommodations for passen- | 
gers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and | 
convenience 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100, without 
wines, which will be furnished by the Steward on board, 
when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 
22 Broad street. 
WM. WHITLOCK Jr. 46 South street. 


IOWA, Capt. W. W. Pell. J 


$l2 


Hee For the better eccommodation of shippers it isin 

tended to despatch a shipfrom this port, onthe Ist, 5th, | 
10th, 15th, 20th, and 26th of each month, commencing the | 
10th of October, and continuing until May, when regular | 
days will be appointed for the remainder of the year ; 
whereby great delays and disappointments will be preven 

The following ships wil] | 


LOUISIANA AND NEW YORK LINE OF | 
PACKETS. 


commence this arrangement. 

Ship YAZCO, Capt. Cornell, 10th October, 1841. 

Ship OCONEE.Capt- Jackson, 15th  “ 

Ship MISSISSIPPI, Coyt, Hilliard, 20th “ 

Ship LOUISVILLE, Capt. Hunt, 26th “ 

Ship SHAKSPEARE, Capt. Minor, Ist November. 

Ship GASTON,Capt.Litham, Sth 

Ship HUNTSVILLE, Capt. Mumford, 106th“ 

Ship OCMULGEER, Capt. Leavitt 15th “ 

Ship NASHVILLE, Capt. Dickinson, 20th ‘ 

Ship MEMPHIS, Capt. Knight, 25th “ 

Ship LOUISA, Capt, Mulford, Ist December. 

These ships were all builtinthe city of New York, ex- 
pressly for packets, of light draft of water, have recently 
been newly ceppered, and putin splerdid accemmode- 
tions for passengers unequalled for comfort. They are 
commanded by expericnced masters, who will make every 
exertion to givegeneral satisfaction The will at all times 
be towed up and down the Mississippi by steamboats. 
Neither the owners or captains of these ships will be re- | 
sponsible for jewelry, bullion, precious stones, silver or 
plated ware,or for any letters, parcel or package, sent b 
or puton board of them, unless regular bills of lading are 
taken for the same at the value therein expressed. 

Forfrcightor passage apply to 

E. K. COLLINS, & CO 56 South street. 

HULLIN & WOODRUFF, Agentin New | 
Orleans, who will promptly forward any goods te his ad- | 
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| dress. 


ig-_Theshipsof this line are warranted to sail regular- 
ly.as advertised. And greatcare will betakento have the 
goods correctly measured. 815 





VERSHOES- BRIGHT 


BOOTS—Any gentle- 
man capable 


ofcorrect observation, who wil take 





| the trouble to do his own thinking, must know that Water 
| Proof Overshoes whether lined or not will have the seme 


effect on the blacking, if worn under the s 
ces. With men of observation 7its unne 
point out the humbuggery of dealers who 
idea to make goods sell. © 
the Roxbury E iment | 
business constantly 
Rubber for the last 1, a 
view of imagined or real ob 
ber Overshoes now extant com 
qualities of an Overshoe, with se f 
Day’s First Premium Ov 
will not, be undersoid in; 
for the purpose; pronounce: 
pursuance of which the Amé 
the first premium, 

10,000 Rubber Shoes, embrecing every style now in use, 
at the prices so low as to be no objection, fe: sal i 
saleand retail, at the Roxbury India Rubber 
ment, No. 48 Maiden lane 


ecircumstan- | 
y for us to | 
Start any new 
eof the Company directi 
nas been engaged in the shoe 
worker ia India 
asserts that in | 
t no.indign Rub- | 
es so many desirable 
oftheiro i 
h elastic v 
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ca ac- 
Establish- 
mh3 
EMOCRA’IC REVIEW, FOR MARCH. 
; We have overlooked this able periodical for the pre- | 
sent month. Our limited space prevents us saying what 
we otherwise might, and what the work richly merits; | 
but this we will say, that itis pre eminently the national 
periodical of the country, and the country Inay justly he 
proudof the high order of literature which its pages exhi- 
bit. It might be called the Blackwood of America. The | 


articlesof the present number are extremely interesting | trade 


and valuable; those particularly by Whittier, Mrs ENett, 
and Hawthorn; to those of more abstract tastes, there are 


} 
the papers of Brownson and O’Sullivan; while others, who | ¢ 


prefer the lighter style of reading wall find abundant | 
pleasure in perusing the paper on ‘‘Handel and his Mes- | 


siah,” or the “Loose Leaves by a Literary Lounger, about | te 


Authors and Copyrights.” The author is Mr. F. Saunders, 
who gave in the Review, some time since, an amusing pa- 
per about “Author Booksellers.’ The portrait of the | 
number is Levi Woodbury—a good engraving of a guod 
head.—[Herald.] : 
J & H G LANGLEY, Publishers, | 
67 Chatham street. 


Terms, $5 per annum, in advance. mhl0 


| mhl7 


| ment in America, and is now 


| manufacture, at their office, b 


strongly on all whom it concerns.”—Eclectic Review. 
WILEY & PUTNAM, 
Booksellers, Publishers and Importers, 
161 Broadway. 





R. PRITCHARD’S WORKS ON MAN.— 
Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, 
by James Pritchard, 4th edition, 3 vs 8vo, plates. — 

The Natural History of Man, comprising Inquiries into 
the Modifying Influence of Physicaland Moral Agencies 
on the Different Races of the Human Family, cne vol 6vo, 
with 36 colored and 4 plain illustrations engraved on steel, 
and 90 engravings on wood. 

The Eastern Origin of Celtic Nations, proved by a com- 
parison of their Dialects with the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic Languages, forming u Supplement to the 
Researches into the Physical History of Menkind, 1 vol 
8vo. Imported and for sale by 

ILEY & PUTNAM, 
Booksellers, Publishers and Importers, 
161 Broadway. _ 


SHIELDS? 


iIX¥Y¥LOGRAPHIC PRESS, 
45 Marpen Lane—up stairs. 
HE Proprictor of this well known establishmen 
would inform the Druggists, Perfumers, and all others 


mhl6 





Tv 


| who are in want of Copper-plate and Zylographic Engrav 
| ing and Printing, that he has greatly added to his stock ot 


Machinery and Plates, far superior to that of any establish- 
i repared to execute all or- 
ders in astyle not to be equalled on this side of the At 


| lantic. 


Original Designs and Plates of every description, suitable 


| for all kinds of business, executed in the first style of the 


art, at the shortest notice. 

A large and general assortment of Druggists’, Manufac: 
turers’, Perfumers’, Grocers’, and ether Labels is constant] 
on hand, and may be had wholesale and retail, and ali 
articles connected with the trade. 

JOB PRINTING in every variety of style executed to 
order, and on the most reasonable terms; snd the proprie 
tor may here observe that the lowest possible price is 
charged for all work done in his establishment. A system 
which the great extent of his business enables him fully to 
carry out. 

All orders from the country punctually attended to, and 
the articles ordered, forwarded to any part of the United 


CHAS. SHIELDS 
N. B.—Engraving on Wood. 


| States, or the Canadas. 


, Proprietor. 
020 6mC 





MPORTANYT TO MANUFACTURERS, CON- 
TRACTORS, FARMERS, and indeed, to all classes 
throughout the country—The subscriber, who has the 
Agency for several Linesof Packets and Ships between 
this and European ports, has established an effice at 107 
Fulton street, New York, forthe purpose of business con- 
nected with immigration. His business as such agent, 
and his long connection with the Alms House Depart- 
ment of this city, afford him facilitiesfor promoting the in- 
terests of immigrants, and of such districtsof the country 
as are in need of operatives, as are probably possessed by 
few if any other personsin the country. These facilities he 
offers to the promotion of those interests gratuituously, 
asking only for himself not to be put to personal expense. 
Tothis end he proposes to manufacturers, miners, con- 
tractors, mechanics, formers, &c. &e., im all parts of the 
Union, to avail themselves of his servicesin procuring 
such laborers as they may require,from the thousands of 
immigrants monthly arriving at this port, by imforming 


| him by letter, post paid, oftheir own individual wents of 


their state, county ortownship, together with the best 
aad most economical route and method by which im- 
migrants may reach them; and such other general infor- 
mation as will aid him in the selection of proper persons 
to send tothem, andthe emigrants in reaching them. 
JOSIAH MANN, 107 Fulton street, 


f15 3mC New York. 





Chanpman’s Magic Strop, 
NHAPMAN’S MAGIC STROP, with Hone, (of 
/ four sides) 1s an article of acknowledged superiority, 
with which every person can set his own razers ; and 
wherever he may be, either at sea or ou Jand,is always in 
possession of the means of kcepii.g them in perfect order. 
The Strop presents Four Faces, each of different mate- 
rials, so arranged as to produce :uccessive degrees of keen- 


| hess; Commencing with No.1, the Hone, (with ten times 
, | (he ordinary power) which thins the blade ; and finishing 


on No. 4, which is of plain Calfskin,expressly prepared 


| for perfecting the edge. Nos. sand 8 ere of the same beau- 
| tifal Calfskin, each with a composition differing in their 
| grinding properties, and the four together forming the most 
| complete article ever invented for sharpening a razor, and 


ever after keeping it in perfect order. 

75 cents, $1,21 25 and $1 50 each, according to size and 
outward finish. Retailed by all the principal Hardware, 
Drug, Stationery, Jewelry andCountry Stores. Manufac- 
tory 102 William street, New York. 
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L. CHAPMAN. 


ACHSS—A good assortment of Copper and Iron 
Tacks, for sale low, by 
J. V. TIBBETS, 22 Fulton st. 








| UTT HINGES —Noticeto Hardware dealers—The 


Warren Furnace Co., are prepared to supply the 
with Butt Hinges of all descriptions, of then ome 





y 
JV TIBBETS, 22 Fulton st. 
THE PATHFINDER, 
ls published weekly at 25 Pine strect, New York. The 
rms are 

Single +. an cents per week, or 3, per annum 

REO 0 MMU Scion Wisi a sce scs xneane = 
MES MIO. 6, cis crete Gos stom ROSA aOR 
SS eee « 
Communications must be addressed, postage paid, to 

RKE GODWIN. 


> & 
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Postmasters and booksellers are authorised to act aa 
agents. 











